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REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


For the Period of July 20-31, 1950 ' 


U.N. doc. 8/1694 
Transmitted Aug. 17 


I herewith submit a report of the United 
Nations command operations in Korea for the 
period July 20-31, inclusive. Details of these 
operations are in press communiqués 98 to 126, 
inclusive, and Korean press releases 127 to 177, 
inclusive. A general description of the opera- 
tions for the period is as follows: 


By July 20, main enemy columns, each of ap- 
proximately division strength, reinforced by 
tanks, were contacted and identified at the follow- 
ing points: 4th North Korean Division, northwest 
of Taejon; 2d North Korean Division, southeast 
of Chongju; 15th North Korean Division, 15 miles 
southeast of Chongju; 5th North Korean Division, 
north of Yongju; and there were unidentified 
elements north of Yongdok. The enemy Ist, 3d, 
and 6th Divisions, also identified by this date, were 
either in reserve, regrouping, or en route to other 
battle areas. The battle front was not a continu- 
ous line, but rather, it consisted of a series of 
columns of battalion and regimental size probing 
main roads and mountain trails in an effort to pen- 
etrate United Nations positions. The greatest 
concentration was massed for the drive toward 
Taejon, with decreasing strength toward the east. 
The enemy forces on the east coast were separated 
from those to the west by most rugged mountains. 
However, in the mountainous area, from Yong- 
yang south to Yongchon, there were an estimated 
1,500 guerrillas. The guerrillas, often inter- 
mingled with refugees, became one of the major 
security problems of the campaign. 

1Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 


Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Aug. 17. 
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Taejon Sector 


In the Taejon sector, the enemy employed two 
and possibly three divisions with tank support. 
The delaying force in this area was the United 
States 24th Division and elements of the United 
States 25th Division. This delaying force exe- 
cuted a planned withdrawal to Yongdong on July 
21. The position at Yongdong was held for 4 days, 
showing an increased United Nations strength. 
Nevertheless, the enemy was able to muster such 
superior forces that he penetrated our flanks and 
forced the withdrawal of the delaying force to 
Hwanggan on July 26 and to Kumchon on July 
30. Meanwhile, the 6th North Korean Division, 
which had garrisoned Seoul, was reported on July 
23 to have moved south in the direction of 
Chonju: With the 6th Division echeloned to the 
rear, the 4th North Korean Division initiated a 
major strategic envelopment to the south against 
weak Republic of Korea militarized police forces. 
Driving virtually unopposed toward the western 
and south ports the enemy seized Mokpo, Kwang- 
ju, Amwon [Namwon], and Chinan on July 24. 

The enveloping force then shifted direction of 
movement to the east toward the vital ports of 
Masan and Pusan. Yosu and Hadong were taken 
on July 27, and, by July 28, enemy forces reached 
eastward to Kochang, and, to the north, extended 
the line to Muju. This major envelopment was 
possible to an enemy who employed at least nine 
divisions against a United Nations ensemble of 
only three United States divisions and four Re- 
public of Korean divisions, all understrength. 

Kast of Taejon, in the sector opposing the forces 
of the Republic of Korea, enemy progress was 
less rapid. The 15th North Korean Division, 
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driving down the Chungju-Hamchang axis, was 
reinforced on July 28 by the 1st North Korean 
Division. These enemy forces continued making 
local advances until they reached the outskirts of 
Hamchang. East of the Hamchang area, enemy 
forces believed to be from the 5th North Korean 
Division finally occupied Yongju by July 24 and, 
thereafter, made no appreciable progress during 
this period. On the east coast, the action was 
initially fluid with alternating withdrawals and 
advances in the vicinity of Yongdok. By July 26, 
the 5th North Korean Division was positively 
identified in the east coast area, and, by the 29th, 
Yongdok was in enemy hands. Infiltration and 
guerrilla operations in rear areas which initially 
constituted some annoyance were materially re- 
duced by the close of the period. 


Strength of North and South Forces 


On July 31, there were 11 enemy divisions iden- 
tified on the line of contact, with the possibility 
of two or three additional formations. The 
enemy dispositions formed a discontinuous line 
from Chinju in the south, northward through 
Kochang, Hwanggan, and Hamchang, and east- 
ward through Yongju to Yongdok with the great- 
est concentration of divisions in the central part 
of this line. However, the wide envelopment in 
the south and southwest continued as the enemy 
action of major significance. The general pat- 
tern of enemy strategy, predicated on superiority 
of forces and armament, is a double envelopment, 
in the north via Hamchang, in the southwest via 
Kochang-Chinju, while maintaining pressure in 
the center to prevent displacement of United Na- 
tions forces. 

As yet no army forces of member nations other 
than the United States have arrived in Korea. 
The Republic of Korea forces have been reorgan- 
ized into two corps and have been resupplied with 
United States equipment. They have progressed 
admirably. In addition, the Republic of Korea 
forces have demonstrated by limited attacks and 
determined defensive operations that they are do- 
ing and will continue to do their utmost in de- 
fense of their country. Their withdrawals have 
been more to preserve continuity of the battle 
front than because of enemy pressure. United 
States and Republic of Korea army forces with 
their increased artillery and larger caliber rock- 
ets have proven that they can meet and destroy 
the North Korean tanks. 
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U.N. Naval Forces and Actions 


Naval forces were considerably augmented dur- 
ing this period by the addition of several United 
States and British units and a few units from 
other nations. Eight nations are now repre- 
sented by naval forces and assistance: Australia, 
Canada, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Republic of Korea, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. To date, the bulk of shipping 
necessary to the conduct of the Korean war has 
been provided by the United States. Naval forces 
have maintained a continuous and effective patrol 
of North Korean ports and coastlines. Carrier 
air strikes of increasing frequency have ranged 
from strategic targets in the north to battlefield 
targets in close support of the ground movement. 
A patrol on both coasts, directed primarily toward 
interception of enemy shipping to the south, has 
effectively stopped all coastal water movement of 
enemy troops and supplies. Shore bombardments 
as requested by infantry units on the east coast 
have proved to be very effective in destroying 
military targets, harassing the enemy at night, 
and disrupting coastal land communications, 
When returning to our bases for logistic support, 
patrol ships have performed additional tasks of 
convoying and escorting shipping to and from 
Pusan. Naval units have participated in the 
evacuation of the sick and wounded from Korea 
to locations of security and better care in Japan. 
The accomplishment of these continuing tasks 
has, to date, resulted in relatively minor interfer- 
ence or resistance by the enemy in the form of 
aerial strafing or bombardment by shore-based 
artillery. There has been no naval interference 
by the enemy. 


U.N. Air Force Action 


United States light bombers and United States, 
Australian, and Republic of Korea fighters con- 
tinually attacked targets in close support of 
ground troops, including attacks on tanks, trucks, 
artillery pieces, and bridges. United States me- 
dium bombers attacked and destroyed the Chosen 
explosives manufacturing plant at Konan. Sev- 
eral marshaling yards were disrupted and many 
railroad and highway bridges were cut, thereby 
reducing and delaying the flow of supplies to 
North Korean forces. Due to the heavy air at- 
tacks on rail and highway traffic during daylight, 
the North Korean forces resorted to moving prac- 
tically all traffic at night. This was countered by 
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increased night attacks on concentrations of 
traffic. A considerable number of United States 
fighter aircraft were brought to Japan by the 
United States Navy carrier Bower to augment the 
fighters previously available. Canadian troop 
carrier aircraft joined the United States Military 
Air Transport Service operations in carrying men, 
supplies, and materials to the Far East. Al- 
though a few enemy sorties were flown, enemy air 
activity during the period was negligible. 


Communist Propaganda Menace 


The false and inflammatory Communist propa- 
ganda, which has been so largely responsible for 
the continuing disunity among Koreans, has be- 
come an increasing menace because of the disrup- 
tion of normal press and radio facilities in the 
Republic of Korea. To combat this propaganda, 
United Nations command headquarters leaflets 
and radio broadcasts are utilizing that most power- 
ful of weapons, the truth. Two and one-half 
hours of broadcasts are beamed to Korea daily 
and over 25 million leaflets have been dropped by 
aircraft. In addition to the latest factual news 
reports, citizens and soldiers of North Korea, and 
of the Republic of Korea, are being informed of 
the steps taken by the United Nations to restore 
peace. The leaflets and broadcasts are designed 
to reveal to North Koreans the duplicity of their 
leaders and to bring encouragement to the people 
of the Republic of Korea. 


Summary 


In summary, the operations of the United Na- 
tions forces for the period were: 


A. Army: Army operations were basically 
planned withdrawals and delaying actions to gain 
time. The build up of forces has continued at an 
accelerated rate. The reorganization of Republic 
of Korea forces and their resupply with United 
States equipment has enabled them to make lim- 
ited attacks and a determined defense. Infiltra- 
tion and guerrilla operations in rear areas have 
been materially reduced. 

B. Navy: Naval forces have been augmented by 
additional United States and British units, and 
French, Netherlands, Canadian, and New Zealand 
combat ships have been added to the United Na- 
tions command. To date, the bulk of transport 
shipping has been provided by the United States. 
A continuous and effective naval patrol of North 
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Korean ports and coastlines has been maintained. 
Carrier air strikes of increasing frequency have 
ranged from strategic targets in the north to bat- 
tlefield targets in close support of the ground 
movement. Shore bombardments on the east coast 
have proved to be very effective in destroying 
military targets, harassing the enemy at night, 
and disrupting coastal land communications. 

C. Air: United States light and medium bomb- 
ers and United States, Australian, and Republic 
of Korea fighters have continually attacked tar- 
gets in close support of ground troops. Numerous 
marshaling yards were disrupted and many rail- 
road and highway bridges were cut. Canadian 
troop carrier aircraft are now assisting in air 
transport. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion: 


The ground fighting continues to be of a most 
savage character. The tenacity and valor of our 
heavily outnumbered forces rivals the almost 
fanatical determination of theenemy. The whole 
operation has assumed the character of a major 
campaign in which all United Nations command 
forces are conducting themselves admirably. I 
cannot speak too highly of the splendid coopera- 
tion and the perfect coordination not only within 
but also between the defense contingents of the 
various nationalities that comprise the United 
Nations forces. It is a picture of complete unifi- 
cation, both professional and national. 

The international character of the operations in 
Korea has received important emphasis since the 
preparation of the last report in the offers of com- 
bat forces made by a number of members of the 
United Nations. But, it is my sincere hope that 
the member nations of the United Nations will 
without delay build up the strength of our ground 
forces. To bring the conflict to a successful con- 
clusion quickly, it is essential for the member na- 
tions to act speedily. The material utility of each 
contribution is directly related to the rapidity with 
which it is dispatched. Urgent attention, there- 
fore, should be given to the arrival of organizations 
now in being. 

If agreeable, it is my intent to render reports 
as of the first and fifteenth of each month to the 
United Nations on the progress of the field 
operations. 
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President Malik’s Continued Obstruction Tactics in the Security Council 


Statements by Warren R. Austin 
US. Representative in the Security Council * 


Much of the time since the representative of the 
Soviet Union assumed the office of president 10 
days ago has been consumed by a discussion of 
what should be discussed. For several days, there 
has been a point of order before the Council in 
regard to which the representative of the Soviet 
Union has made extensive remarks which he con- 
siders relevant. Those remarks show clearly that 
the representative of the Soviet Union possesses 
an inadequate understanding of the facts. Per- 
haps his insistent refusal to rule on the point of 
order made arises from that inadequate knowledge 
or understanding of the facts of the Korean situa- 
tion. I believe that that is the charitable ex- 
planation of the astonishing assertions that the 
president has made in relation to the procedural 
issues before us. Because all of us wish to help 
him discharge his duties to this Council as its 
president, I should like to review for him a few 
of the relevant facts. 


Review of Recent Korean History 


During the recent world war, the leading Allies, 
including the Soviet Union, pledged the freedom 
and independence of Korea. By agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union at 
the time of Japan’s surrender, the 38th parallel 
was selected as an administrative boundary line 
for convenience in accepting the surrender of 
Japanese troops. This was a temporary military 
division ; it was not a permanent political division. 
It was interpreted differently, however, by the 
Soviet Government, which proceeded to turn the 
38th parallel into a hard and fast frontier. In 
an effort to correct this obvious violation of war- 
time pledges made to the Korean people, my Gov- 
ernment has consistently urged the abolition of 
the military frontier and the creation of a demo- 


*Made before the Security Council on Aug. 10 and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the 
same date. For previous statements see BuLletTin of 
Aug. 14, p. 243, and Aug. 21, 1950, p. 283. 
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cratic and independent government of unified 
Korea. 

In 1947, in 1948, and in 1949, the General Assem- 
bly by overwhelming majority urged the same 
things. It has maintained in Korea for nearly 3 
years a Commission charged with the completion 
of these tasks. The Commission has been denied 
access to North Korea—that is, that part of Korea 
north of the 38th parallel—by the Soviet Union 
as the occupying power. South of that parallel, 
the United Nations Commission on Korea has 
supervised two elections, certified the establish- 
ment of a democratic government, and verified the 
withdrawal of United States occupation forces. 
The General Assembly itself has accepted the 
Government of the Republic of Korea as the only 
valid and lawful government in Korea. Many 
members of the United Nations have recognized 
the Republic of Korea, whose admission to the 
United Nations was blocked by the Soviet veto. 

This summary of political history should make 
it clear what government has blocked the unity 
and independence of Korea, what government has 
established a puppet government in its zone of 
military control, and what government has defied 
the recommendations of the United Nations. 


Battle for Freedom 


The determination of the United Nations to 
insure that Korea shall be free, unified, and inde- 
pendent of outside influence from any great power, 
on or off the continent, has never wavered. This 
is what the United Nations forces are fighting to 
uphold in Korea. The battle we are fighting is 
not a battle for any fragment of the population; 
it is a battle for the right of the Korean people 
to choose their own future. It is a supreme effort 
to give the Korean people the right to control 
their own destinies, a right that so many countries 
caught in the net of imperialism with a new 
name—Communist imperialism—have lost. 
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If the efforts of the United Nations had not been 
blocked by the Soviet Union and the authorities 
in North Korea, then Korea today would be free 
and independent. Below the line of the 38th par- 
allel, the light of day has shone. The United Na- 
tions observers could watch and report. They 
could tell us what was happening—the faults of a 
new nation, as well as its virtues. They could 
certify to us that democracy was having its strug- 
gles, but that it was succeeding. 

Above that line, all was darkness. The arbi- 
trary action of one great power—and one great 

ower alone—kept the United Nations observers 

rom fulfilling above that line the task assigned to 
them by the , oe Assembly. This great power 
was free to pick and choose its instruments as it 
wished, to carry out its imperialist purposes in 
Northern Korea. 

Could one call these instruments of Communist 
imperialism the representatives of the Korean 
hie gee Certainly the United Nations has never 

een given any information that would lead this 
body to believe that such was the case. To call 
them the representatives of the Korean people 
must be only a tragic witticism when addressed to 
those who know how quickly nationalism, patri- 
otism, and independence in other countries have 
been crushed to produce subservient puppet gov- 
ernments—zombi governments that breathe and 
speak and act but have no soul. 

The United Nations tried to peer through the 
mists that enshrouded this regime. Nothing could 
be seen. The only voice that was heard was the 
echo of a greater voice that had come rolling and 
rumbling across steppe and tundra and mountain 
from a faraway place. To call this echo, this 
voice from the living dead, the authentic voice of 
the Korean people can only be a grotesque attempt 
at humor. The United Nations has tried to hear 
the voice of the people of Korea. In so far as they 
are able, these people have spoken in the hearing 
and under the eyes of the accredited observers of 
the United Nations. The representative of these 
Korean people, Dr. John M. Chang, the Ambassa- 
dor of the Republic of Korea, is in this chamber. 


Attack From the Darkness 


On June 25, the mists that for 5 years had cov- 
ered North Korea parted. Out of the fog came a 
mighty military machine to launch an unexpected 
and unprovoked attack on the Republic of Korea. 
This was the spearhead of the new imperialism, 
for the tanks and guns that hurtled out of the 
darkness were organized for only one purpose— 
to crush the independence of the Korean people 
and wipe from the earth the only representative 

overnment of that country. At last, the world 
ae what kind of rulers had been placed in power 
over the northern fragment of the country, and 
why they had been chosen. 

Althou h the representative of the Soviet Union 
did not feel able to attend the meetings of the 
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Security Council called when Korea was invaded, 
he must have read the reports submitted to us by 
the United Nations Commission on Korea. 

On June 24, the day before the attack, the ob- 
servers for the Commission reported that their 
“principal impression” was that the Republican 
Army “is organized entirely for defense and is in 
no condition to carry out attack on large scale, 
against forces of the north.” The Commission 
itself, composed of representatives of Australia, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, the Philip- 
pines, and Turkey, found on June 26 that “judg- 
ing from actual progress of operations Northern 
regime is carrying out well-planned, concerted, 
and full-scale invasion of South Korea.” 

These reports completely dispose of the fantas- 
tic charges that the aggression was launched by 
the troops of the Korean Republic. 

I might also recall that, many months before, 
the United Nations had verified that American 
forces had been totally withdrawn from Korea. 
The United Nations was never able, however, to 
verify that Russian troops had left the area they 
controlled. So far as any United Nations observa- 
tion is concerned, the Soviet Union might still 
control by military force all areas north of the 
38th parallel. I am not stating that this is a fact. 
I am simply saying that the United Nations has 
never had opportunity to learn by observation any- 
thing to the contrary. 

Subsequent military developments have proved 
to anyone with a knowledge of warfare that the 
invasion by the North Koreans was carefully 
planned and had been prepared over a long period 
of time. I am sure the representative of the Soviet 
Unior. will agree that it must have taken many 
months to train the drivers and gunners who are 
now massacring their fellow countrymen and de- 
fying the United Nations. 


Security Council Resolution 


In the face of the unprovoked aggression 
launched by the North Koreans, the Security 
Council met within 24 hours of the attack and 
adopted a resolution calling for the immediate 
cessation of hostilities for the withdrawal of the 
North Korean forces to the 38th parallel and for 
the rendering of “every assistance” by all mem- 
bers to the United Nations “in the execution of this 
resolution.” ‘hat was addressed to all members. 

As the attack continued, the President of the 
United States, at noon on June 27, announced sup- 

ort for this resolution by ordering the United 
Rates air and sea forces to assist the troops of the 
Korean Government. On the same day, June 27, 
the Security Council recommended that all mem- 
bers furnish such aid to the republic of Korea as 
might be necessary to repel the attack and restore 
international peace and security in the area. Since 
that time, 53 members have supported the United 
Nations action to restore peace in Korea. Many 
of them have offered, and some have already sent, 
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military support or other types of assistance. All 
are working and fighting together under the 
United Nations flag and under a unified command 
in a great common effort to put down lawless ag- 
gression. To call such a United Nations function 
“aggression” is like calling aid to a peaceful citi- 
zen, attacked by a thief in the night, aggression. 

Yet, the Soviet representative obstructs all ef- 
forts of the Security Council to perform its peace- 
making functions by speeches charging the United 
States as the aggressor. 


Facts Concerning Korea 


These are the facts of recent Korean history. 

To make sure that there can be no misunder- 
standing, let me restate the main questions which 
have arisen in this debate and give the answers, on 
which the bulk of mankind has already agreed. 


Whose troops are attacking deep in somebody else’s 
territory? The North Koreans. 

Whose territory is overrun by an invading army? That 
of the Republic of Korea. 

Who is assisting the Republic of Korea to defend itself? 
The United Nations, with the support of 53 of the 59 
members. 

Who has the influence and the power to call off the in- 
vading North Korean Army? The Soviet Union. 

Who is responsible for the bombing and bloodshed that 
inevitably ensued from the act of aggression? The North 
Koreans and those who support them. 

Who, then, can stop the bombing and the bloodshed? 
The North Koreans and those who support their 
aggression. 

What member of the Security Council is supporting the 
North Korean regime in the Security Council? The Soviet 
Union. 

What kind of a “peaceful settlement” has the Soviet 
Union proposed? The kind of settlement that would send 
the United Nations police away and leave the bandits to 
plunder Korea at will. 

Who, then, is supporting the United Nations Charter 
and really working for peace? The 53 members of the 
United Nations who are supporting the Republic of Korea. 

Is the Soviet Union one of the 53? No. 


The Soviet representative, in his remarks and 
his proposals, suggests in effect that the United 
Nations forces should leave Korea and leave the 
defenseless Korean Republic to be slaughtered, at 
leisure and without danger, by the aggressor. 

No, sir. The United Nations will not do that. 
No nation, great or small, could ever again feel 
safe or hold any confidence in this body if we al- 
lowed such shameless advice. 

A man’s house has been attacked by a band of 
bandits, who have occupied most of its rooms and 
driven him and his family into one corner of it. 
He has called the police, who have arrived to hel 
him hold the corner, while reinforcements, whic 
will drive the invading band out of the house, are 
on the way. At this point, a powerful patron of 
the invaders suggests “peaceful settlement of the 

uestion”; he says the shooting should stop and 
that the police should go back to headquarters. 
The invaders would remain in possession of most 
of the house. They would hold onto their weapons. 
The householder and his family would be left in 
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their corner, nearly disarmed and wounded, 
barred from the kitchen and the larder. Does this 
proposal — to the householder as “peaceful 
settlement?” And what will the community think 
of a police force which accepts such a proposal? 

The United Nations has undertaken to protect 
the Korean people from aggression and to help the 
Korean people attain freedom, unity, and peace. 

The “peace” proposed by the Soviet resolution 
is the kind of peace that ensues when the innocent 
victim lies dead and still. 

This Council believes in the kind of peace en- 
dorsed by Prime Minister Nehru, a living, dy- 
namic, peace. 


New Resolution Condemns Aggression 


There is before the Council another resolution 
which really does seek a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, document S/1653. That resolu- 
tion, submitted on July 31 by the United States 
delegation, contains three simple elements: a con- 
demnation of aggression, an appeal for the use of 
the influence that could halt the North Korean 
defiance of the United Nations, and an effort to 
~~ the conflict localized until peace is restored. 

here is nothing obscure or devious about such 
a proposal. Its peaceful purpose is clear. Faith- 
ful support of its terms would, beyond any doubt, 
terminate promptly this breach of the peace. One 
can only be astonished that a state which has so 
often expressed its peaceful intentions should 
characterize a contribution to peace in the terms 
employed by the representative of the Soviet 
Union. 

I hope the Soviet Union will agree with the 
United States that the deliberate use of armed 
attack as an instrument for seeking national polit- 
ical objectives is an uncivilized act denounced by 
the Charter of the United Nations. I hope that 
the spokesman for the Soviet Government will 
agree that to wage, condone, or support aggressive 
warfare is an act of cynical brutality. I express 
this hope because, thus far, the Soviet Union is 
the only one of the great powers on this earth that 
has held aloof from the condemnation of aggres- 
sive warfare in Korea. Refusal to condemn such 
aggression will make it clear who is for peace and 
who is not. 

If law and order are to be established in the 
world community, there can be no temporizing 
with defiance of the orders of the Security Council 
to end a breach of the peace. We have come to- 
gether in this voluntary association determined 
that aggression shall cease to be profitable. Our 
action here, as well as the action of our forces in 
the field, must constitute a clear warning to all 

otential aggressors. Armed defiance of the 

nited Nations is armed defiance of the people of 
the world. It must be condemned as the ultimate 
lawlessness. We must insure that every aggres- 
sion is a complete failure. For the sake of peace 
in the future, we can do no less. 
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Obligations of U.N. Members 


Membership in the United Nations involves 
many obligations. Every state which has signed 
the Charter has solemnly pledged to— 


take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppres- 
sion of acts of aggression. 


Every state that has signed the Charter has sol- 
emnly pledged to— 


refrain from giving assistance to any state against 
which the United Nations is taking preventative or en- 
forcement action. 


Moreover, every member has joined in a pledge 
to— 


insure that states which are not members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with its principles so far as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


These obligations are set forth in the first two 
articles of the Charter. Their application to the 
breach of the peace in Korea is apparent. There 
can be no doubt whatever of the obligations placed 
on every member of the United Nations by the 
breach of the peace. Every member is clearly 
called upon to do everything in its power to halt 
aggression and restore the peace in accordance 
with the Charter. 

It should not be necessary to issue a special ap- 
peal to states to use their influence upon the au- 
thorities of North Korea to cease defiance of the 
Security Council We should be able to assume 
that every peaceloving state would take such action 
automatically. Faithful adherence to the Charter 
pledges I have cited should eliminate any necessity 
for a special act of the Security Council. Unfor- 
tunately, the facts make it clear that Charter obli- 
gations are not being fulfilled. To appreciate the 
need for the second paragraph of the United States 
draft resolution, one has only to ask: Whose 

lanes, whose tanks and whose training have made 
it possible for the North Koreans to defy the 
United Nations? 

Every representative on the Council is aware 
that the bloodshed in Korea could be halted this 
very day, if certain member states were prepared 
to fulfill their Charter obligations. Hundreds of 
lives and thousands of casualties could have been 
spared long since, if those member states had re- 
sponded to the action of this Council, as we had 
every right to expect them to respond. The fear 
of war could be lifted from the peoples of this 
earth if one certain member of this Council would 
endorse, without qualification, the second para- 
graph of the United States draft resolution. 


Soviet Actions Oppose Peace Assertions 


The world knows that strong and powerful in- 
fluences exist which have not been employed in 
the pursuit of peace. When the representative of 
the Soviet Union returned to this Council, after 
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his self-imposed absence, the whole world hoped 
this was a sign that those influences would be acti- 
vated in support of peace. Those hopes have been 
disappointed. All the maneuvering which has 
taken place here since the first of August has not 
confused the millions of men and women outside 
the Soviet sphere who are free to read what they 
like, think what they like, and speak what they 
believe. People all over the world know that in- 
ternational communism could halt the conflict in 
Korea today. Those people will know what con- 
clusions to draw from the prolongation of the 
bloodshed. Rarely has there been such a direct 
opportunity to demonstrate that repeated protes- 
tations for peace have been sincere. The whole 
world knows in which direction to look for the 
signal that could halt the evil of war. 

At the meeting of the Council on July 28 our 
highly respected colleague, the representative of 
India, Sir Benegal Rau, closed his statement with 
these words: 


If the North Koreans, even at this stage, would comply 
with the Council’s resolution of 25 June—now that they 
know the world’s verdict—they would spare Korea much 
needless suffering, they would allay fears of a world con- 
flagration and strengthen the hands of those who are 
working for peace. 


The resolution before us takes inspiration from 
those words. Its central objective is to keep the 
conflict confined to Korea and to end it there. 
In spirit and in substance it carries forward the 
resolution on the essentials of peace endorsed at 
the last General Assembly by 53 nations. It em- 
bodies a practical application of those essentials 
of peaceful coexistence, so loudly proclaimed but 
so seldom practiced. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities of June 25 every 
action taken by my Government has had one cen- 
tral objective—to suppress aggression in Korea— 
and until that is accomplished, to prevent its 
spread. This is the central objective of the reso- 
lution before us. It puts forward an elemental 
obligation of good citizenship in the world com- 
munity: 
to refrain from action which might lead to the spread of 


the Korean conflict to other areas and thereby further 
endanger international peace and security. 


Armed conflict anywhere endangers peoples 
everywhere. Inherent in every conflict is the ter- 
rible possibility that it may spread and engulf us 
all. The gravest responsibility of every govern- 
ment is to prevent that from happening. There 
is no reason that excuses any government from 
meeting that responsibility. 

Faithful support of the resolution before us 
would strongly support the peacemaking functions 
of the United Nations. It does not presume to 
answer all the problems before us. It does seek 
to make an urgent and practical step in the direc- 
tion of peace. I deeply hope that every one of us 
is prepared to make at least this contribution to 
the welfare of mankind. 
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The distinguished representative of India has 
taken the initiative in bringing to our attention 
the necessity for giving urgent attention to the 
purposes for which the United Nations is fight- 
ing in Korea. 

know that this initiative on the part of India’s 
representative has stimulated all of us to think 
seriously and constantly of our peace aims—the 
ultimate outcome of our present military effort. 
He has effectively made the point that the United 
Nations will have “to frame and publish its own 
proposals for the future of Korea, once hostilities 
cease and the North Korean authorities withdraw 
their forces in accordance with the resolution 
already adopted by the Council.” 

My Government welcomes the belief of Sir Bene- 
gal Rau that now, as well as in the future, we must 
turn these problems over and examine them thor- 
oughly. We hope that other delegates will give 
us the benefit of their thoughts on these matters 
so that the United Nations will be able to act with 
wisdom and assurance. This exchange of views 
should contribute to the objective stated by the 
representative of India. 


Korea Should Be Free 


The United Nations is engaged in a struggle 
to give a small nation the right to live in liberty and 
independence, free from political pressure from 
any side. United Nations forces are not fighting 
in Korea and mobilizing their resources all over 
the world in order to further the political or mili- 
tary interests of any country. They are doing so 
because they believe if they protect one small 
country, they are protecting all countries, great 
and small from political oppression and military 
invasion. 

The United States, like almost every other mem- 
ber of the United Nations, wishes to live in peace, 
in tolerance, and in productive cooperation with 
its neighbors in the world community. The 
United States is determined to support the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to insure that all 
countries, small and great, may be free from ag- 
gression. The United States believes that if 
aggression is stopped in Korea, it is less likely to 
break out elsewhere. The United States believes 
that the restoration of peace in Korea by the 
United Nations will strengthen peace everywhere. 

The United States has no designs on Korea as a 
military base. Events have made that very clear. 
We hope some day to see it agreed that no great 
power will try to dominate a unified Korea. There 
would be no American troops—no forces of any 
of the other United Nations—in Korea today if 
the North Korean authorities had exercised the 
restraint which the Soviet Union was in a posi- 
tion to suggest to them. 


* Made on Aug. 17 and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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If now, the Soviet Union would exercise its in- 
fluence, the breach of the peace would be ended 
forthwith. If now, the Soviet Union would 
decide to respect the independence of its neighbors 
and live in true friendliness with the rest of the 
world, if it would prove its words by deeds, the fear 
that now grips the world would disappear. If that 
were done, the United Nations then could concen- 
trate its entire effort on bettering the lot of man- 
kind—and waste less of its energies and resources 
in coping with such situations as that we face now 
in Korea. 


U.N. Aid to Korea 


But the fighting in Korea continues and the 
United Nations effort to repel the attack grows 
stronger and stronger. New forces are Sabae 
pledged and shortly will be transported to the 
scene. Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Philip- 
pines thus far have offered ground forces for 
service in Korea. In all, nearly 30,000 fully 
equipped ground troops have thus far been pledged 
to support the forces of the United States and the 
Republic of Korea now in action under the flag 
of the United Nations. 

The naval forces of Australia, Canada, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom have joined those of the United 
States in Korean waters. The air forces of 
Australia and Canada have joined in the opera- 
tion, and contributions from Belgium, Greece, and 
the Union of South Africa have been pledged. 
Many other types of assistance are being offered 
by many other nations. Thus, it becomes - 
parent to all that the United Nations is not the 
feeble body that some have tried to make it. 

Yet, even while the cannons roar, we must con- 
sider the aims for which we are fighting. We 
must ask ourselves questions regarding the kind 
of peace that the outcome of the conflict should 
bring. We must ask ourselves if there is anything 
we can do now to assure that the purposes for 
which we pray and fight may be more quickly 
accomplished. 


Objectives of U.N. 


The Security Council and the General Assembly 
already have built a firm basis for any future 
action which might be decided upon to fulfill 
the objectives for which the United Nations is 
now fighting. 

The Security Council has set as its first ob- 
jective the ending of the breach of the peace. 
This objective must be pursued in such a manner 
that no opportunity is provided for another 
attempt at invasion. 

Another objective is to provide a demonstration 
of United Nations achievement in regard to Korea 
that will deter and prevent aggression anywhere. 
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The General Assembly, for 3 years, has sought 
the establishment by the Korean people of a free 
unified, and independent nation. The United 
Nations must see that the people of Korea attain 
complete individual and political freedom. 

Shall only a part of the country be assured this 
freedom? Ithink not. This question has already 
been decided by the General Assembly resolutions 
of 1947, 1948, and 1949. The Korean people expect 
that when their Gethsemane has passed, they will 
all have the right to freedom and unity. Korea’s 
prospects would be dark if any action of the 
United Nations were to condemn it to exist in- 
definitely as “half slave and half free,” or even 
one-third slave and two-thirds free. The United 
Nations has consistently worked for a unified 
country, an independent Korea. The United 
Nations will not want to turn from that objective 
now. 

The General Assembly has decided that fair and 
free elections should be held throughout the whole 
of the Korean peninsula and has directed the 
United Nations Commission on Korea to perform 
that task. Thus far, it has been prevented from 
functioning in the area caninlio’ by the North 
Korean regime. But, surely, this objective of 
holding free elections throughout all of Korea 
under the supervision of the United Nations must 
be maintained. 

As order is brought out of chaos, some United 
Nations body should be on the spot to lend all 
practicable assistance to the Republic in estab- 
lishing democratic government in the reunited 
Korea. Such a body might be effective in helping 
to dispel suspicion and might materially aid the 
transition from war to a secure peace. 

I am not, of course, making any specific sugges- 
tions for action now. I am only turning over 
ideas that, after more mature consideration, the 
United Nations, through the Security Council or 
the General Assembly, may choose to accept or 
reject. 

Also, we cannot forget that the General Assem- 
bly has stated the objective of achieving the ad- 
mission of Korea to the United Nations as early 
as possible. 

All these are long-range aims. We should not 
lose sight of them, even in the tumult of fighting. 
The United Nations has undertaken a mighty 
task. I believe that all 53 nations associated in 
this effort to stop aggression will remain steadfast 
in their support of the principles of the United 
Nations and of its peacemaking functions. 


Good Faith for Action Needed 


There is a reservoir of wisdom that exists in this 
and other bodies of the United Nations, and I feel 
we should all do our bit to contribute ideas to a 
discussion that is of such vital interest to all the 
world. 

Some things we have to take on trust. We are 
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less trustful, however, when once our original 
trust has been betrayed. I think that very few 
countries today will view with overconfidence the 
attitude of groups of countries that have com- 
mitted or supported aggression. We need deeds 
of peace as well as words of peace to reassure us. 
We will want safeguards of a substantial kind to 
bring us confidence that the main purpose of our 
action in Korea is truly accomplished—the estab- 
lishment of a secure independent country that 
shall neither threaten others nor be itself 
threatened. 

As this discussion continues, we may learn how 
the broad objectives of the United Nations can 
be achieved in this one particular country. We 
may learn how to bring that country out of the 
agony that has been inflicted upon it with the 
least amount of injury. 

But much responsibility rests upon the Soviet 
delegate and his Government. Will they forsake 
suspicion and isolation and join in a frank and 
free exchange of ideas with the rest of the world? 

Will they believe that no country desires to 
threaten them in Korea or anywhere else around 
their vast perimeter? Will the Soviet Govern- 
ment join in the effort to build the United Nations 
as the major safeguard against attack by any state 
on any state? 

Mr. President, does the Soviet Government wish 
peace in Korea? 

It can have peace. 

Does the Soviet Government wish to end the 
fighting ? 

It can end the fighting. 

Does the Soviet Government feel the need for 
some assurance from the United Nations that a 
free and independent Korea will not in any way 
threaten the security of the Soviet Union? 

I have no doubt that it can obtain that assur- 
ance. 

Can all of us accept the principles contained in 
the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
on November 14, 1947, rot 12, 1948, and 
October 21, 1949? 

Can all of us agree that the United Nations 
ought to have free and unhampered access to and 
full freedom to travel within all parts of Korea? 

Can all of us support free elections supervised 
by the United Nations in such a manner as to 
insure they will be carried out by secret ballot, 
without fraud and free from intimidation? 

If the answers to these questions should be in 
the affirmative, many of the issues which trouble 
us now would be on the road to solution. 

What is needed is good faith and the will to 
act upon that faith. 

The opportunity is here. The place is here. 
The time is at hand. Only the word and the deed 
are lacking. 

We are waiting, Mr. President. And while we 
wait, the strength of the United Nations increases. 
Its resolution will neither flag nor fail. 
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ECOSOC Will Remain in Session To Aid South Korea 


The Economic and Social Council, meeting in 
Geneva, on August 2, formally added to the agenda 
of its current session an item on aid to the civilian 
population of Korea. 

This action followed a meeting of heads of del- 
egations on August 1 to consider action on the 
Security Council resolution which was communi- 
cated on that date to the president of the Economic 
and Social Council, Hernan Santa Cruz, The 
Council agreed, however, that no discussion was 
to be held on this question for several days in 
order to enable delegations to get instructions 
from their respective governments. 

The Security Council joint resolution was 
introduced by Penman Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. 





Text of Resolution 


The Security Council, 

RECOGNIZING the hardships and privations to 
which the people of Korea are being subjected as a 
result of the continued prosecution by the North 
Korean forces of their unlawful attack; and 

APPRECIATING the spontaneous offers of assistance 
to the Korean people which have been made by gov- 
ernments, Specialized Agencies, and non-governmen- 
tal organizations; 

Requests the Unified Command to exercise respen- 
sibility for determining the requirements for the 
relief and support of the civilian population of 
Korea, and for establishing in the field the procedures 
for providing such relief and support; 

Requests the Secretary-General to transmit all 
offers of assistance for relief and support to the 
Unified Command ; 

Requests the Unified Command to provide the 
Security Council with reports, as appropriate, on 
its relief activities; 

Requests the Secretary-General, the Economic and 
Social Council in accordance with Article 65 of the 
Charter, other appropriate United Nations principal 
and subsidiary organs, the Specialized Agencies in 
accordance with the terms of their respective agree- 
ments with the United Nations, and appropriate 
non-governmental organizations to provide such as- 
sistance as the Unified Command may request for 
the relief and support of the civilian population of 
Korea, and as appropriate in connection with the 
responsibilities being carried out by the Unified 
Command on behalf of the Security Council. 




















* U.N. doc. 8/1652, adopted July 31,1950. The resolution 
was adopted by a 90 vote with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia). 
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Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United States 
representative in the Security Council, said the 
resolution was intended to set forth “in a prelimi- 
nary way” the responsibilities of the United 
Nations toward the civilian population of Korea. 
The United Nations had a “deep responsibility” 
to meet the problem of the refugees and the needs 
of the people who would have to rebuild their 
country when the aggressor had been repulsed. 

The best method of handling relief, Mr. Austin 
said, was through the unified command and “its 
field agency, the United Nations Command.” 

The resolution before the Council invoked for 
the first time one of the “farsighted provisions” of 
the Charter, namely Article 65, he observed. The 
resolution also invoked for the first time in the 
case of aggression the assistance of specialized 
agencies and was “a historic step in the mobiliza- 
tion of the world peace machinery,” Mr. Austin 
declared. 

The specialized agencies could now begin to plan 
ahead for rehabilitation and_ reconstruction. 
Thus, the World Health Organization would pla 
a great role in preventing epidemics and rebuild- 
ing the health of the Korean people. The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization could do the same in their fields. 

The specialized agencies could, under the resolu- 
tion, also begin “to recast their programs” to adapt 
them to the needs of the present, Mr. Austin said. 

Thus, step by step, the United Nations were 
building up a program to annihilate aggression 
not only in Korea but also all over the world, Mr. 
Austin concluded. 

Following is the text of the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Economic and Social Council 
at Geneva on August 14.? 


The Economic and Social Council, 

PROFOUNDLY CONCERNED over the hardship and the suffer- 
ing weight upon the people of Korea by the unlawful attack 
of the North Korean forces. 

DETERMINED to do everything in its power for the relief 
and support of the civil population of Korea, 

Having GIvEN DUE CONSIDERATION to the resolution 
adopted by the Security Council on 31 July, 1950, and 
the request addressed to it in that resolution under the 
terms of Article 65 of the Charter, 


* Released to the press by the U.N. Information Center 
at Geneva on Aug. 14, 1950. 
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BEARING IN MIND the agreements between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies which provide for 
cooperation of these agencies with the Economic and 
Social Council in rendering such assistance to the Se- 
curity Council as that Council may request, and deeply 
conscious of its functions and responsibilities under 
Chapters IX and X of the Charter, 

1. Declares its readiness to provide for such assistance 
as the unified command may request in accordance with 
the above-mentioned resolution, 

2. Requests the specialized agencies and appropriate 
subsidiary bodies of the United Nations to lend their ut- 
most support in providing such assistance as may be re- 
quested by the unified command through the Secretary- 
General for the relief and support of the civilian popula- 
tion of Korea, and authorize the Secretary-General to 
transmit directly to them such requests for assistance as 
fall within their respective fields of competence; 

8. Invites government members of the United Nations, 
the Secretary-General and appropriate nongovernmental 
organizations, particularly those in consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council, to assist in devel- 
oping among the peoples of the world the fullest possible 
understanding of and support for the action of the United 
Nations in Korea and requests the Secretary-General to 
seek on behalf of the Council the cooperation of the spe- 
cialized agencies as appropriate for this purpose; 

4. Authorizes the Secretary-General to invite appro- 
priate nongovernmental organizations to give such help 
as is within their power for the relief of the civilian 
population in Korea, and requests him to make suitable 
administrative arrangements in this connection; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to render progress 
reports to the Economic and Social Council on the action 
taken under this resolution and to include when appro- 
priate such other information and observations as may 
be helpful for consideration of longer-term measures for 
economic and social assistance to the people of Korea; 

6. Decides not to close the present session when the 
Council has disposed of the present agenda but to adjourn 
it temporarily, and authorizes the President, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General, to reconvene the Coun- 
cil at United Nations headquarters whenever necessary 
in connection with matters requiring action under this 
resolution. 





Korea’s Fight for Independence 


On August 14 the White House announced that 
the President sent the following message to Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea: 


On this second anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Republic of Korea, which finds 
the United States and other members of the 
United Nations aiding your people in the 
common purpose of repelling a savage and 
ruthless Communist invader, I convey to 
Your Excellency and to the people of Korea 
the good wishes of the people of the United 
States. The American people have watched 
with great satisfaction the impressive 
achievements of the Republic of Korea since 
its founding two years ago. I know that the 
aggressor will be repelled and that the — 
of Korea will achieve the freedom and inde- 
pendence which are their natural right. By 
a stanch adherence to the — of right 
and democracy, victory is assured. 
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U.S. Requests U.N. Use Good Offices 
for Red Cross Activities in North Korea 


Following is the text of a letter transmitted to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie by Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin on August 14 and released to the press by the 
United States Mission to the United Nations on the same 
date. 


Excettency: I have the honor to advise that 
the treatment of the Prisoners of War and civilian 
internees by the forces invading the Republic of 
Korea is a matter of deep concern to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Arrangements have been made to facilitate the 
humanitarian mission of Mr. Frederick Bieri, 
Delegate of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, who will operate in the territory con- 
trolled by the Unified Command under General 
MacArthur. In accomplishing his mission, it is 
expected that Mr. Bieri will carry out the services 
for the Prisoners of War provided for in the 
Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 1949. Arrange- 
ments have already been made by my Government 
and by the Headquarters of the United Nations 
Command to collect and disseminate information 
regarding the Prisoners of War and civilian in- 
ternees in cooperation with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 

On the other hand, my Government has not re- 
ceived any information as to steps taken by persons 
in control in North Korea to implement their 
promise to be guided by the humanitarian princi- 
ples of the Geneva Conventions regarding Prison- 
ers of War. 

It is requested that you extend your good offices 
to the end that a representative of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross be allowed 
entry into the territory controlled by the persons 
in authority in North Korea to carry out the same 
type of humanitarian services with respect to the 
Prisoners of War that the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross delegate is enabled to 
carry out in South Korea. It is also requested 
that you extend your good offices to the end that 
arrangements may be made for the collection and 
transmission of information regarding members 
of the United Nations forces in custody of the 
North Koreans and for ensuring to the Prisoners 
of War and civilian internees other protective and 
humanitarian rights under the Geneva Conven- 
tions. 

I should appreciate being informed of any ac- 
tion that you may take in this matter, which is 
of urgent and vital concern to the American people 
and their Government, as it will unquestionably 
be to the nationals and Governments of other 
United Nations countries whose forces are or may 
become engaged in the conflict. 

Accept [ete.]. 
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ECA Authorizations for Aid 
to Korea in July and August 


[Released to the press by ECA August 16] 


More than 11 million dollars worth of railroad 
equipment, food, fuel, medicine and drugs, and 
other nonmilitary supplies are being supplied to 
the Republic of Korea under the United States 
economic aid program to the war-torn peninsula. 

Reporting on United States steps to bolster the 
civilian economy of free Korea, Dr. Edgar A. J. 
Johnson, director of the Korea program for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, said that 
ECA was authorizing purchases of vitally needed 
goods to maintain the country’s transportation 
and communications system, combat health prob- 
lems, and supply civilians with necessary food. 

All of ECA’s procurement for Korea, Dr. John- 
son said, is coordinated with the military supply 
program. Although the commodities being fi- 
nanced under ECA’s program are vitally needed 
now to maintain the civilian economy, many of 
the goods will ultimately be used in the country’s 
reconstruction and rehabilitation program. 

Authorizations issued during July totaled 
$7,429,200. Approvals of $3,868,500 during the 
first week in August brings the cumulative total 
since the start of hostilities to $11,297,700. ECA 
said that some of the supplies had already reached 
Korea, others are en route, and the remainder is 
still to be procured. 

More than one-third of the ECA purchase ap- 
provals—$4,340,000 for railroad and related equip- 
ment—will be used in Korea’s transportation 
system. The authorizations for railroad equip- 
ment include: $1,330,000 for standard gauge 
locomotives; $1,750,000 for locomotive repairs; 
$527,000 for railroad repair equipment; $250,000 
for railroad flat cars; $190,000 for railroad freight 
car tanks; $135,000 for railroad freight trucks; 
$85,000 for creosoted bridge and switch ties; 
$40,000 for replacement parts for locomotives; 
$28,000 for railroad equipment; and $5,000 for 
tubes and pipe for locomotives. 

Coal for the railroads and the thermal power 
plants is being procured under a $1,000,000 au- 
thorization. Another $194,000 is being used to 
purchase petroleum and products. 

To combat health problems in free Korea, ECA 
has authorized the purchase of $498,000 worth of 
drugs, medicines, and vaccines and is spending 
$800,000 for insect control and water purification. 
The authorizations for this type of commodities 
include: $18,000 for oxygen; $18,000 for smallpox 
vaccine; $135,000 for other vaccines; $2,000 for 
reefers to safeguard vaccines and $325,000 for 
drugs and medicines. 

Although civilian supplies of food have not 
become critical since agricultural production in 
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South Korea before the hostilities was good, au- 
thorizations totaling $423,200 for food have been 
issued. 

Jeeps, trucks, tires, and related equipment are 
being purchased under authorizations totaling 
$829,500. This includes: $550,000 for trucks and 
spare parts; $270,000 for truck tires; $8,500 for 
jeeps; and $1,000 for batteries and bulbs. 

Other authorizations will permit the purchase 
of tin ingot, lead ingot, copper ingot, steel shapes, 
wool waste, asphalt, and paper bags. The re- 
mainder of the authorizations provide funds for 
ocean transportation, inland freight, warehouse 
charges, and technical services. 


Latvian Expression on the 
Korean Situation Acknowledged 


[Released to the press August 14] 


The Department of State today released the teat of the 
United States reply dated August 9, 1950, to the aide- 
mémoire of July 27 by the Minister of Lithuania, the 
Chargé of Latvia, and the acting consul general of 
Estonia in charge of legation. Text of the United States 
aide-mémoire follows. 


With reference to the aide-mémoire of July 27, 
1950, which was presented to the Department of 
State by the Honorable the Minister of Lithuania, 
the Chargé d’Affaires of Latvia, and the acting 
consul general of Estonia in charge of legation 
and in confirmation of the conversation of that 
date, the Secretary of State informs the above- 
named representatives of the Baltic States as 
follows: 


The Department of State is pleased to receive 
the expression of appreciation tendered by the 
representatives of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
on behalf of their respective countries for the 
policy followed by the United States Government 
toward the Baltic States. The Department is also 
pleased to note the approval expressed by the rep- 
resentatives of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania of 
the policy followed by the United States and the 
United Nations with respect to the recent develop- 
ments in Korea. As is well known, these policies 
conform with the traditional views of the United 
States Government concerning the rights of all 
peoples to self-determination and freedom from 
aggression. 


The request of the representatives of the Baltic 
States that the United States support considera- 
tion by the United Nations “of the genocidal mass 
deportations and of the appallin situation in gen- 
eral in the Baltic States” will “ brought to the 
attention of the Department’s representatives who 
are directly concerned with United Nations affairs, 
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Soviet Distortions Demand 
an American Campaign of Truth 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press August 11] 


I would like to emphasize that the new wave of 
Soviet propaganda and distortions against the 
United States and against the great majority of 
the United Nations, makes it all the more urgent 
that we step up our activities in what the President 
has called the American campaign of truth. 

We have drawn up plans for taking the offensive 
in a campaign of truth, and it is my earnest hope 
that the Congress will continue to expedite action 
on the President’s request for the appropriation to 
carry out this new campaign. It is heartening to 
know of the vigorous support being given this 
action by various Members of Congress. 


PLANS OUTLINED BY HOWLAND SARGEANT 


[Released to the press August 15] 


Howland H. Sargeant, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, discussed plans for the 
President’s new campaign of truth at a meeting to- 
day of the National Inventors Council at the De- 
partment of Commerce Building. 

In outlining to the inventors the Department’s 
proposed 89 million-dollar expansion for its infor- 
mation and educational exchange program, Mr. 
Sargeant particularly discussed some of the efforts 
which are now being made to devise new ways of 
penetrating the Cominform’s iron curtain with the 
truth about the United States and what it stands 
for in world affairs. Mr. Sargeant also appealed 
to the nation’s inventors for all possible aid in 
the development of new devices and techniques 
which might be helpful in this campaign. 

Mr. Sargeant pointed out that the Department’s 
89 million-dollar supplementary budget request 
for the expanded program, now pending before 
Congress, included substantial allocations for re- 
search in the field of new devices and techniques 
and, particularly, for more intensified antijam- 
ming operations designed to curtail Soviet inter- 
ference with Voice of America broadcasts. 

Mr. Sargeant also revealed that the Department 
was arranging with one of the country’s leading 
private research organizations for special studies 
along these lines. 

Hearings on the Department’s supplementary 
request for the expanded information and educa- 
tional exchange program were recently concluded 
before a subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the subcommittee’s report is 
now being awaited. Hearings in the Senate are 
expected to start in the near future. 
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PUBLISHER’S COUNCIL ENDORSES PROGRAM 


The Department of State announced on August 
16 that Assistant Secretary Edward W. Barrett 
and other officers of the public affairs area of the 
Department of State met, on that date, with repre- 
sentatives of the American Book Publisher’s 
Council to discuss the Department’s plans for an 
expanded United States information and educa- 
tional program. The meeting was suggested by 
the Council in order to give its members an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on the expansion of 
the information program now before Congress. 
The Council has given the proposed new program 
its full endorsement. 

The publishers were represented at the meeting 
by John O’Connor, president of Grosset and Dun- 
lap and also president of the Council; Harold K. 
Guinzburg, president of Viking Press; Cass 
Canfield, chairman of the Board, Harper & 
Brothers; Henry A. Laughlin, president of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company; Datus C. Smith, Jr., direc- 
tor, Princeton University Press; Jack Dalton, 
director of libraries at the University of Virginia, 
representing the executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and Theodore Waller of 
the American Book Publishers Council. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 
TO COORDINATE FOREIGN INFORMATION 


[Released to the press August 17] 


The Department of State today announced the 
establishment of a national psychological strategy 
board which, under the Secretary of State, will 
have responsibilities for coordinating foreign in- 
formation and psychological strategy in situations 
where joint action by more than one agency of the 
Government is required in this field. 

The Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Central Intelligence Agency have 
been requested to designate representatives to sit 
on the board. 

In addition, the National Security Resources 
Board and the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration have been invited to provide liaison 
representatives. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs will 
serve as chairman. 

For some months, an interdepartmental ad- 
visory committee has been drawing up plans in 
the overseas information field to cope with various 
types of emergencies that might possibly arise. 

Today’s move amounts to intensification and 
augmentation of the activities of that committee 
to assure continuous planning and coordination 
in this field. 
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Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council 
on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


U.N. doc. 8/1628 [excerpts] 
Dated July 25, 1950 


i. Introduction 


In accordance with Article 83 of the Charter, 
and with the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council at its 415th meeting on 8 March 1949 and 
the resolution? adopted by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at the forty-sixth meeting of its fourth session 
on 24 March 1949, the Trusteeship Council has 
carried out on behalf of the Security Council those 
functions of the United Nations under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System relating to political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, designated as a strategic area. 


il. Examination of the Annual Report 


The report of the Government of the United 
States of America on the administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the 
period ending 30 June 1949 was transmitted ? to 
the members of the Trusteeship Council on 27 Feb- 
ruary 1950 and was placed on the agenda for the 
seventh session. 

Rear-Admiral Leon S. Fiske, Deputy High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory, who had 
been appointed as the special representative of 
the Administering Authority, submitted written 
answers * to written questions addressed to him by 
members of the Council on the report and on the 
administration of the Territory. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth meetings, the special rep- 
resentative of the Administering Authority 
answered oral questions of members of the 
Council. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth meetings, 
the Council held a general discussion with a view 
to formulating conclusions and recommendations 
relating to the report and to conditions in the 
Territory, and appointed a Drafting Committee 
consisting of the representatives of Australia, 


746 (IV), T/296. 
*1T/470. See BuLLeTIn of Mar. 20, 1950, p. 457. 
*T/L.89. 
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Dominican Republic, China and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, to 
draft a report to form part of the report of the 
Trusteeship Council to the Security Council on its 
activities at its seventh session with respect to 
strategic areas under Trusteeship. 

The draft prepared by the Drafting Committee 
was considered by the Council at its twenty-first 
and twenty-seventh meetings and at the latter 
meeting the Council adopted the report as a whole. 


[Here follows Part One. Outline of condi- 
tions as stated in the annual report of the 
Administering Authority and by the special 
representative ] 


Part Two. Conclusions and Recommendations 
Approved by the Trusteeship Council 


1. GENERAL 


The Council congratulates the Administerin 
Authority on the substantial progress made in a 
fields during the year under review and is of the 
opinion that the progress achieved is all the more 
notable because of the scattered nature of the 
islands comprising the territory and the relatively 
short time during which they have been under the 
administration of the United States. 


2. POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 


(a) Application of international treaties and con- 
ventions 
The Council notes that the Administering Au- 
thority is ws the question of the application 
to the Trust Territory of international treaties, 
agreements and conventions, including Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation conventions and rec- 
ommendations, and expresses the hope that the 
results of this study will soon be made available to 
the Council. 
(6) Status of the Territory and its inhabitants 
The Council notes that organic legislation for 
the Territory, including a definition of the legal 
status of the inhabitants, is the subject of renewed 
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study and expresses the hope that such legislation 
will soon be enacted. 
(c) Seat of the government 

The Council notes with gratification the estab- 
lishment of a field headquarters on Truk and re- 
quests the Administering Authority to continue 
to give consideration to the possibility of placing 
the seat of government within the Territory itself, 
in accordance with the Council’s recommendation 
adopted during its fifth session. 


(d) Territorial, regional, and local bodies 


The Council commends the Administering Au- 
thority for its progressive development of regional 
and local organs of self-government and recom- 
mends that the Administering Authority press 
forward with its long-range plans to establish a 
Territory-wide legislative body and that it proceed 
progressively to democratize the municipalities. 


3. ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


(a) Economic diversification 

The Council, noting the steps taken by the Ad- 
ministering Authority to foster indigenous fishing 
enterprises and indigenous-operated shipping, 
recommends that the Administering Authority 
continue its efforts to diversify the economy of the 
Territory. 
(b) Head tax 

The Council, taking note of the explanation 
given by the Administering Authority as to the 
desirability of utilizing the head tax at the present 
time, as well as the assurances of the Administer- 
ing Authority that it fully appreciates the desir- 
ability of introducing, as soon as practicable, taxes 
based on ability to pay, reiterates its reeommenda- 
tion that the Administering Authority consider 
the ultimate abolition of the head tax and its re- 
placement by a more progressive system of 
taxation. 
(c) Customary tributes to indigenous chiefs 

The Council, taking note of the existence of 
systems of customary tributes (payments in cash 
or in kind) to indigenous chiefs or headmen, ex- 
presses the hope that the Administering Authority 
will take such steps as may be possible, so as to 
ensure that these customs are not abused. 


4. SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


(a) Status of women 

The Council, noting with satisfaction the elec- 
tion of two women to the Palau Congress, ex- 
presses the hope that the Administering Authority 
will encourage increasing partici yation by the 
women of the Territory in the Sewutien and 
management of island affairs. 


(6) Public health 
The Council commends the Administering Au- 
thority on the great progress achieved in the field 
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of public health, and considers that the statistical 
information to be derived from the medical survey 
undertaken by the Administering Authority will 
be of great value. 


5. EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Council commends the Administering Au- 
thority on the progress achieved in education, 
trusts that this development will continue .and 
recommends that the Administering Authority 
consider the possibility of the greater use of radio 
for mass education. 


[Here follow the titles, observations of 
members of the Trusteeship Council repre- 
senting their individual opinions only, peti- 
tions, and visiting mission. ] 


U.S. Delegation to 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Special Committee 


The Department of State announced on August 
7 that Benjamin Gerig, director, Office of Depend- 
ent Area Affairs, Department of State, recently 
designated by the President as United States rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Economic, Social and Educational Condi- 
tions in Non-self-governing Territories, will attend 
a meeting of that Committee at Lake Success be- 
ginning August 18. The following advisers have 
been named to assist Mr. Gerig: 


Ambrose Caliver, Ph. D., Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency 

John C. Creech, Commander (USNR), Economics Officer, 
Office of Island Governments, Department of the Navy 

James P. Davis, Director, Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, Department of the Interior 

Phyllis L. LeRoy, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 


The Special Committee was established at the 
fourth session of the General Assembly for a 3-year 
period to examine the Secretary-General’s sum- 
maries and analyses of the information transmitted 
under article 73 kot of the Charter by eight mem- 
bers of the United Nations which administer non- 
self-governing territories and to make certain rec- 
ommendations thereon for the consideration of the 
General Assembly. In addition to the eight mem- 
bers transmitting information, eight other mem- 
bers elected by the Fourth Committee are members 
of the Special Committee. 

Among the items to be discussed by the Special 
Committee are the progress achieved i in develop- 
ment programs in non- -self- governing territories 
over the past 3 years, technical assistance accorded 
to non-self-governing territories by specialized in- 
ternational bodies, and the factors to be taken 
into account in deciding whether a territory is or 
is not a territory whose people have not yet at- 
tained a full measure of self-government. 
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U.S. Administration of Pacific Trust Territory ' 


Statement by Rear Admiral Leon 8. Fiske 


U.S. Special Representative for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands? 


As I feel sure that all members of the Council 
are familiar with the geographical and ethnolog- 
ical situation in the Pacific islands, I will not re- 
count the many details which I presented to the 
Council last July. I would simply remind you 
that the trust territory covers an ocean area as 
large as the United States, although the total dry 
land area is only 687 square miles; and that the 
total population of some 54,000 indigenous people 
is comprised of eight different language and cul- 
tural groups, regularly residing in 64 of the 96 
distinct island groups which are dispersed in the 
area. Direct contact between large groups of the 
population is therefore difficult, expensive, and 
time-consuming. In some instances, landings 
have to be made directly over a reef and through 
the surf and can be effected with safety only in 
calm weather. In a few instances, the weather 
has been so bad on successive trips of the civil 
administration field parties that they have been 
unable to land at a particular island over a period 
of several months. 

This division of people geographically, lin- 
guistically, and culturally, constitutes the big 
problem confronting the administration. To 
meet it, and to be responsive to the objectives of 
the trusteeship agreement, requires a much larger 
number of ships and airplanes and a larger ad- 
ministrative, technical, and educational staff than 
would be required for the same number of people 
under ordinary conditions. This logistic prob- 
lem, as we term it, is a very expensive one and, 
because of the high costs involved, inevitably 
affects the means available to the administering 
authority for the implementation of all programs 
for the advancement of the inhabitants. I feel 


* For additional data concerning U.S. administration of 
the trust territory of the Pacific islands see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 6, 1949, p. 294; Aug. 1, 1949, pp. 133, 134, 186; Mar. 
20, 1950, p. 457. 

? Made before the Trusteeship Council on June 19 and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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sure that the members of the Trusteeship Council 
will appreciate the fact that the administering 
authority has been generous in making available 
metropolitan funds and facilities in response to 
its trust. 


Cost of Administration 


Although locally derived revenues are perhaps 
on the order of $300,000, the aggregate cost to the 
United States of administering the Pacific islands 
is estimated to be at least 7 million dollars annu- 
ally. The total cost is difficult to estimate pre- 
cisely, as innumerable services and facilities in 
kind are supported out of subdivisions of the fed- 
eral budget other than the specific appropriation 
for island governments. We do know that the 
ships and planes employed for the Pacific island 
administration alone cost more than 4 million dol- 
lars annually to maintain and operate, without 
regard to depreciation and the capital investment 
involved. 

The year now under review, namely, that end- 
ing June 30, 1949, may be regarded as a period of 
consolidation in the administration of the trust 
territory. During this time, the administration 
has been developing its program based on a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the needs of the several com- 
munities and framed within the limits of funds 
available. The result has been a gradual but not 
always dramatic advance, providing, we believe, a 
good foundation for further progress in the future. 

I wish, particularly, to invite your attention to 
the fact that the recommendations which you ap- 
proved at the fifth session of the council were not 
made until after the close of the year covered by 
the report now under examination. Consequently, 
the report does not reflect the action taken as a 
result of your recommendations. These have, 
nevertheless, been most carefully considered ; but 
the action based on them will naturally be re- 
flected in later reports. Several of the recom- 
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mendations concerned matters upon which the 
administering authority was already at work. The 
action taken on some of these matters has been 
indicated in the replies to your written questions. 
I wish, however, to review briefly at this time the 
action taken to date on each of the specific recom- 
mendations approved by the Council last year. 


Action Taken on Council’s Recommendations 


Although it has not seemed practicable as yet to 
transfer the seat of government to a site within 
the territory itself, the administering authority 
has established a field headquarters on Truk, which 
is near both the geographical and population cen- 
ters of the area. Officials whose duties entail the 
most direct contact with the indigenous inhabit- 
ants will henceforth operate from that headquar- 
ters. Those presently based there are the chief 
administrator of the field headquarters, the chief 
justice, the associate justice, the staff anthropolo- 
gist, the staff agriculturist, the staff conservation- 
ist, the staff medical officer, and the staff fishing 
and shipping commissioner. It is estimated that 
to build suitable headquarters for the high com- 
missioner’s entire staff at Truk, or at some other 
point within the territory, if based on the present 
scale of administration, would cost 25 million dol- 
lars or more. Even if funds were now available, a 
construction program would require at least 4 or 5 
years for completion. A recommendation for con- 
struction of permanent facilities has been sub- 
mitted by the high commissioner to the Navy 
Department. Pending the availability of more 
adequate facilities within the territory, the balance 
of the high commissioner’s staff, including the 
deputy high commissioner, moved last October 
from Guam to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. There, they 
are immediately available for consultation with 
the high commissioner and are in an advantageous 
position to coordinate arrangements for the logis- 
tic support of the trust territory and to confer 
with the numerous scientific and professional ad- 
visers, many of whom reside in or pass through 
Hawaii. A small liaison office remains on Guam 
to facilitate the flow of personnel and goods to 
and from the trust territory. 

As I have indicated in my written answer to a 
question by the delegation of the Philippines, the 
executive departments concerned are at present 
reviewing the proposed organic legislation for the 
trust territory, previously submitted to the Eighti- 
eth Congress, with a view to its resubmission to the 
present Congress. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONAL GOVERNMENTAL ORGANS 


The administering authority has continued its 
efforts to develop regional governmental organs. 
The Marshall Islands Congress has been estab- 
lished. Proposed charters are under consideration 
for the establishment of similar bodies for the 
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northern Marianas (Saipan district) and for the 
Ponape district. At the invitation of the high 
commissioner, indigenous representatives from 
each district, familiar particularly with economic 
conditions, participated in a staff conference at 
Guam. Indigenous superintendents of schools 
also participated in a conference at Honolulu with 
staff and district educational administrators and 
the Educational Advisory Committee for the trust 
territory. 

The administering authority has continued to 
encourage, but not to demand, the selection of 
municipal officials by popular election rather than 
on a hereditary basis. In several municipalities, 
officials have been elected to perform the govern- 
mental functions previously performed by hered- 
itary leaders. The administering authority is 
convinced that the development of democratic 
local institutions in the Western sense must be an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary process. 

In furtherance of the separation of administra- 
tive and judicial powers, an associate justice has 
been appointed, who is independent of the civil 
administrators and devotes his entire time to judi- 
cial duties. 

The Angaur phosphate mining arrangement, 
which had been under review by the administering 
authority for over a year prior to your recom- 
mendation on the subject, is being completely 
revised on the basis of a mutual agreement 
reached between agencies of the administering 
authority, the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, and the Angaurese. This new agreement 
has been approved by all concerned, subject to the 
execution of a supplementary agreement between 
the high commissioner and the Angaurese. De- 
tails of these agreements are set forth in the 
written answer to a question by the delegation of 
the Philippines. Briefly, the new agreement pro- 
vides for a severance fee of $2.00 a ton paid into 
a trust fund to be administered by the high com- 
missioner for the benefit of the Angaurese people 
plus payment into the trust territory treasury of a 
processing tax of 15 percent of the value of the 
phosphate removed. 

The administering authority is continuing its 
effort to develop the fishing industry as an indig- 
enous industry. To date, no permits have been 
granted to outside fishing companies. 

The administering authority is reviewing the 
existing taxation system but believes that the time 
is not ripe for the abolition of the head tax. As 
yet, and probably for some time to come, the 
administering authority considers that this is a 
satisfactory and desirable form of tax under the 
cultural, economic, and political conditions pre- 
vailing in the trust territory. 

The administering authority is continuing its 
efforts to diversify and improve the island econ- 
omy with a view to raising the standard of living 
as high as indigenous leadership and resources will 
permit. 
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BROADENING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


In order to broaden the opportunities for sec- 
ondary school training, the administering author- 
ity is offering new courses at the Pacific Island 
Teacher Training School on Truk, in addition to 
those in the teacher training program. 

The administering authority is continuing to 
send a few promising indigenous students to 
Hawaii and the continental United States for 
higher education. It may also be of interest to 
the representative of the Philippines to know that 
five students from the trust territory are now 
pursuing their education in the Philippines. A 
young man from Yap is now on his way to Yale 
University where he will assist a professional 
linguist in the development of a standardized 
system for writing the Yapese language. 

I request your indulgence at this point to touch, 
briefly, upon what to my mind are the outstanding 
accomplishments of the administering authority 
in implementation of its mission of furthering the 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the people of the Pacific islands. In 
each of these broad fields, the initial steps taken, 
following the American occupation and the re- 
patriation of some 70,000 Japanese in 1945 and 
1946, have broadened into well-defined programs. 


Accomplishments of Administering Authority 


POLITICAL 


In the field of political advancement, our most 
concrete accomplishment has been the development 
of over 100 municipalities, as basic units of local 
government. Our objective is to organize at least 
one of these on each inhabited atoll or separate 
island. Of the principal officials now holding 
office in these municipalities, 135 were selected by 
popular election, 45 by appointment, and 33 hold 
office on a hereditary basis. Many of those ap- 
pointed and of those holding office on a heredi- 
tary basis are in the Palau district, which includes 
the very conservative and quite isolated islands 
south and east of Yap where the people still hold 
tenaciously to their ancient customs; here, how- 
ever, it is only fair to say, the people are also 
surprisingly self-reliant and very largely self- 
sufficient. The development of municipalities was 
started under American military government and 
has progressed at a most gratifying rate with 
indigenous leaders taking a constantly increasing 
initiative and responsibility. At first, the con- 
ception of a municipality’s responsibility for its 
own costs was a baflling one; but, as a result of 
repeated visits of field trip officers, all except the 
more conservative islands now appear to have 
grasped the basic concepts of both the responsi- 
bility of officials to the people and the responsi- 
bility of the people for their own municipal needs. 
In some instances, the payment of elementary 
school teachers’ salaries by municipalities, es- 
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pecially in the case of teachers from other islands, 
has been a problem. An experiment is being tried 
in meeting this in the Ponape and Truk districts 
through the collection, at the request of the munic- 
ipalities, of their cigarette tax on a district-wide 
basis and the payment of their teachers therefrom. 
As I have noted earlier in commenting on the action 
taken on your recommendations, we have also de- 
veloped regional advisory bodies as rapidly as the 
people in any given region appear prepared to cope 
with the complexities of government above the 
community level. Here again, a growing under- 
standing of the value of Western democratic proc- 
esses is to be noted. To enable illiterate persons 
to vote, various devices have been introduced, as 
explained in our report. For example, in some 
instances, photographs have been conspicuously 
displayed and the voter allowed to indicate his 
choice from these photographs. In other in- 
stances, each voter, filing past a civil administra- 
tion official seated at a point apart from the rest 
of the voters, has whispered the name of his 
preference. 


JUDICIAL 


To strengthen the judicial arm of the govern- 
ment, a chief justice, responsible directly to the 
head of the administering agency, was, as I men- 
tioned last year, appointed in 1948. 

A district court of broad general jurisdiction, 
staffed by trained lawyers, has been established to 
handle the more serious cases and to give the in- 
digenous inhabitants a clearer conception of 
justice as understood in the Western world. It 
also serves as a court of review to pass on actions 
of the lower courts. This district court holds 
sessions at each of the civil administration centers 
and at other points as occasion may require. At 
the same time, indigenous leaders have been 
utilized in the lower courts and, guided by the two 
legally trained district judges, are developing a 
consciousness of their responsibilities and an in- 
creasing proficiency in the administration of 
justice. A clerk’s office under the charge of an 
indigenous clerk of courts has been established in 
each district. This serves as a permanent and 
public repository for court records, as well as for 
records of land transfers. 


ECONOMIC 


In the economic field, the Island Trading Com- 
pany of Micronesia has been an outstanding factor 
in the rehabilitation and development of the com- 
merce of the trust territory. The organization 
and operation of this company are explained in 
further detail in the answer to one of the written 
questions by the delegation of China. Briefly, 
this government agency persistently seeks for 
favorable markets for trust territory products 
throughout the world and imports trade goods 
for purchase by the indigenous inhabitants, while 
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at the same time lending a helping hand to its 
indigenous competitors and curtailing its activities 
whenever and wherever it appears that indigenous 
interests are able adequately to meet the need. It 
fixes its trade-goods prices so as to reflect the same 
cost factors faced by private importers. Although 
this practice may occasionally make for disap- 
pointment and sometimes cause misunderstanding 
among certain individual inhabitants, a practice 
such as this is believed to be an all-important step 
in the economic education of the people and the 
building up of their self-reliance. I emphasize 
again that the Island Trading Company is an 
agency of the civil government of the trust terri- 
tory and, as such, all its profits and its entire net 
worth are for the benefit of the people of the trust 
territory. In addition to its other activities, the 
company affords a freight-forwarding service for 
any of the indigenous merchants who desire to buy 
or sell independently. The company has recently 
created the economic development fund, described 
in my answer to the written question by the delega- 
tion of China, and an economic division whose sole 
purpose is to foster the development of the econ- 
omy of the trust territory. ‘The company is pre- 
pared to make loans or grants, or, if necessary, to 
set up and operate pilot plants on a demonstration 
basis, all with a view to establishing additional 
native enterprises and diversifying their produc- 
tive economy. 

While the administering authority continues to 
provide freight and passenger service on its ves- 
sels, it is also aiding in the development of indige- 
nously operated shipping by making Navy small- 
craft hulls available for conversion by indigenous 
boat builders and pays bonuses on copra delivered 
by native boats. Eighty-nine such hulls have been 
so distributed throughout the trust territory since 
the first of the present calendar year. These lo- 
cally operated craft are carrying an increasing 
proportion of the intradistrict commerce of the 
territory, particularly in the Marshall Islands. 


SOCIAL 


In the field of social advancement, most conspic- 
uous progress has been made in public health. As 
indicated in our report, active yaws, which was 
originally estimated to be present in 90 percent of 
the population, has been reduced until an open le- 
sion of yaws is now seen infrequently, probably in 
less than 1 percent of ay, meen presenting them- 
selves for treatment. ispensaries, serving in 
effect as small hospitals, have been established at 
each civil administration center. At other loca- 
tions, we have established three subdispensaries 
with provision for in-patient care, and 87 subdis- 
ensaries with provision for out-patient care only. 
Fiealth aides, trained at these dispensaries by ad- 
ministration medical personnel, are located at out- 
lying islands. They are visited by medical officers 
and dentists every few months; cases requiring 
hospitalization are transferred to a dispensary. 
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Perhaps the most striking experiment in the field 
of public health has been the equipping of a medi- 
‘al survey ship, specially fitted out as a floating 
clinic and laboratory, with the most modern equip- 
ment and a staff of medical and dental officers and 
technicians. This vessel, the U. S. S. Whidbey, 
proceeds from island to island and makes physical 
examinations, chest X-rays, seriological, and other 
analyses of the inhabitants, from which individual 
health records are being set up for virtually the 
entire population. We have already examined 
approximately 35 percent of the total population 
of the territory. It is expected that it will take 
another year to complete this detailed survey. 
Although the statistics compiled thus far by the 
medical survey unit aboard the U.S. S. Whzdbey 
indicate that the incidence of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis is not as great as some had feared, tuberculo- 
sis continues to be a problem; but we are continu- 
ing to attack it vigorously and have established a 
tuberculosis ward in each district dispensary. 

To assist in understanding the human and cul- 
tural needs of the population, we have employed 
four anthropologists on a full-time basis during 
the past year, and two more have been recruited to 
start work this summer. 


EDUCATIONAL 


In the field of education, almost universal ele- 
mentary school attendance for children of school 
age has been attained except at a few outlying 
points. Intermediate school education is offered 
at each civil administration center, and also at 
Yap. One of the prime essentials to the self-suf- 
ficiency of the people is a larger number of profes- 
sionally and technically trained indigenous lead- 
ers. ‘To meet this need, the School of Medical 
Assistants, the School of Dental Assistants, and 
the School of Nursing on Guam and the Pacific 
Island Teacher Training School on Truk, have 
been established. The Teacher Training School 
is now broadening the scope of its activities. 
Commencing this fall, it is planned to offer courses 
leading to diplomas in government, agriculture, 
business, and liberal arts, in addition to the estab- 
lished courses now offered in teaching and com- 
munications. As more teachers are graduated 
from the Teacher Training School, we will raise 
the standard of teaching in the outlying elemen- 
tary schools and plan to increase the number of 
years of instruction offered until all of them are 
up to our goal of six grades, already attained at 
the larger centers. 

In order to preserve the best elements of the 
indigenous cultures, the administering authority 
encourages the perpetuation of native folklore, 
songs, dances, and arts, and, where appropriate, 
fosters this through the schools. Ina Yap school, 
for instance, an aged, tattooed patriarch, dressed 
in a loin cloth, may from time to time be seen re- 
counting Yapese traditions and customs to an 
earnestly attentive group of school children. 
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The United States officials responsible for the 
determination and execution of programs in con- 
sonance with obligations undertaken in the trus- 
teeship agreement, have sought to bring to the 
problem in all of its complexities the best profes- 
sional, technical, and scientific advice obtainable. 
Numerous surveys and technical studies have been 
undertaken, such as the economic survey by U.S. 
Commercial Company in 1946, the coordinated 
investigation of Micronesian anthropology in 
1947 and 1948, and the scientific investigations in 
Micronesia in 1949 and 1950. More than 100 
scientists have participated or are participating 
in this research work. 

The last two of these programs were processed 
under the auspices of the Pacific Science Board of 
the National Research. In 1948, the Pacific 
Science Board conducted conferences in Honolulu 
and Washington on the subject of conservation in 
Micronesia, attended by an aggregate of 75 
scientists and other experts, representing a large 
number of the scientific institutions and agencies 
in the United States. Subcommittees of the Pa- 
cific Science Board meet annually in Hawaii to 
review conservation in Micronesia and insect 
control for Micronesia. ‘These committees con- 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


Report of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press to the Economic and Social Council 
(Fourth Session). 1/1672, May 26, 1950. 21 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Commission on Human Rights (Sixth Ses- 
sion), March 27—May 19, 1950. E/1681, May 25, 1950. 
86 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Research Laboratories. Report of the 
Committee of Scientific Experts of International 
Research Laboratories, August 1949. E/1649, May 19, 
1950. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment. Measures Taken by Various Countries 
for the Purpose of Achieving Full Employment Dur- 
ing the Six Months Ending 1 January 1950. E/1698, 
May 24, 1950. 69 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Research Laboratories. Second Report 
by the Secretary-General on the question of estab- 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission; which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Official Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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duct continuous studies of their subjects; the tech- 
nical members are available for consultation with 
the staff of the High Commissioner at all times. 
The administering authority owes much to their 
generous help. 

We must acknowledge our debt also to the Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee for the trust terri- 
tory, composed of distinguished educators from 
the university and other institutions in Hawaii. 
Its members have made frequent visits to the dis- 
tricts including remote islands and meet periodi- 
cally with the district and staff educational ad- 
ministrators either at the University of Hawaii 
or in the field. They have been of inestimable 
value in advising as to the fundamental outline 
of our educational program, in reviewing the 
progress from time to time, and in screening can- 
didates for teaching positions in the trust ter- 
ritory. 

In its second annual report and in the answers 
to the written questions submitted to the special 
representative, the administering authority has 
again endeavored to present a full and very frank 
account of conditions in the trust territory of the 
Pacific islands. 


lishing United Nations research laboratories. B/1699, 
May 24, 1950. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Governmental Organizations. List of Inter-Govern- 
mental Organizations in the Economic and Social 
Fields. E/1687, May 23, 1950. 59 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development. Fourth 
Report by the Secretary-General on activities under 
General Assembly resolution 200 (III). E/1700, June 
5, 1950. 26 pp. mimeo. 

Advisory Social Welfare Services. Report by the Secre- 
tary-General. E/1702, May 24, 1950. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Population Commission (Fifth Session), 
May 22 to June 2, 1950. E/1711, June 6, 1950. 29 pp. 
mimeo. 

Long-Range Activities for Children. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. E/1725, July 10, 1950. 60 pp. mimeo. 

Arrangements Regarding Report of the Council to the 
General Assembly. Measures to Promote Economic 
Development being taken by the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/1729, June 23, 1950. 33 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development. BHx- 
panded programme of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. 
First Report of the Technical Assistance Board to 
the Technical Assistance Committee. E/1742, July 
4, 1950. 37 pp. mimeo. 

Economie Survey of Asia and the Far East 1949. Pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. [E/CN. 11/260, June 25, 
1950.] 485 pp. printed. $3.00. 

Agricultural Requisites in Latin America. Report of the 
Joint ECLA/FAO Working Party. [E/CN. 12/83/ 
Rey. 1, Feb. 6, 1950.] 156 pp. printed. $1.25. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 1 June 1950 From the Secretary-General to 
the President of the Security Council Transmitting 
the Sixth Progress Report of the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. S/1488, June 
1, 1950. 1p. mimeo. 
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THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Negotiations Beginning September 1950 
Second Supplementary Announcements ' 


U.S. INTENTION TO UNDERTAKE 
TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements today issued a notice stating that the 
United States intends to undertake trade agree- 
ment negotiations at Torquay, England, beginning 
September 28, 1950, with the Republic of Cuba. 
This is the second notice supplementary to that 
of April 11, 1950, published April 14, 1950. The 
first supplementary notice was published on May 
15, 1950. The original and first supplementary 
notices enumerated 23 countries, other than Cuba, 
with which it is proposed to negotiate at Torquay.” 

In all cases, negotiations may be carried on with 
respect to all areas for which the countries named 
have authority to conduct trade-agreement nego- 
tiations. On the part of the United States, nego- 
tiations will be conducted under the provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as amended 
and extended. 

Annexed to the second supplementary notice 
published today is a list, the second list supple- 
mentary to that published on April 14, of products 
imported into the United States, on which United 
States concessions may be considered during the 
negotiations. 


*Printed from Department of State publication 3944, 
and released to the press Aug. 17. For announcement 
of U. S. intention to undertake trade-agreement negotia- 
tions, together with the first supplementary notice, see 
BuLieTiIn of May 15, 1950, p. 762; May 29, 1950, p. 866, 
respectively. 

* These 23 countries are: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Guatemala, India, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, and United Kingdom. 


August 28, 1950 


Also, today, the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation announced that public hearings on to- 
day’s supplementary notice and list will be opened 
on September 25, 1950. 

Applications for appearance at these hearings 
will be received until noon on September 7, 1950, 
and written briefs and statements until noon on 
September 14, 1950. 

The United States may negotiate initially at 


' Torquay with any country named in the notice 


published on April 14, or in either of the supple- 
mentary notices, with regard to any product ap- 
pearing on the list annexed to any of the three 
notices. 

No specific concessions will be considered at Tor- 
quay on any product which has not appeared 
either on the list published on April 14 or one of 
the two supplementary lists, unless a further sup- 
plementary list is published and an opportunity 
is given for further supplementary hearings. 

Appearance of a particular product on any of 
these lists does not necessarily mean that a conces- 
sion on that product will be made. The inter- 
departmental trade-agreements organization will 
not make recommendations to the President as to 
products on which concessions may be offered in 
the negotiations until views and information from 
interested persons have been received at the public 
hearings and analyzed in the light of all other in- 
formation available to the organization. Actual 
granting of concessions will, of course, depend on 
final success of the negotiations. 

As in the cases of the notice published on April 
14 and of the first supplementary notice published 
on May 15, the notice issued today states that the 
negotiations with countries other than Cuba may 
involve elimination, reduction, or continuation of 
preferential tariff treatment for products of Cuba, 
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with regard to any item on the published lists 
which is now the subject of such preferential 
treatment. 

At the public hearings announced today to open 
September 25, 1950, the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information will receive views and infor- 
mation regarding concessions which may _ be 
considered on products appearing on the list pub- 
lished today, and on tariff or other concessions 
which may be requested from Cuba. 

Copies of the second supplementary list of prod- 
ucts on which concessions may be considered may 
be obtained from the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. This list may be inspected at the 
field offices of the United States Department of 
Commerce. Tariff and other information regard- 
ing dutiable and duty-free articles on the list is 
contained in the Summaries of Tariff Information 
prepared by the United States Tariff Commission 
in 1948. These Summaries may be inspected at 
the offices of the Tariff Commission in Washing- 
ton, at the Customs House in New York City, in 
the field offices of the Department of Commerce in 
most large cities, in the libraries of most large 
colleges and universities, and in the public libraries 
of most large cities. The 44 parts of the Swm- 
maries, together with a commodity index, are 
available by purchase from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. A price list for these documents 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, the Tariff Commission, or the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. Individ- 
ual parts range in price from 15 cents to 60 cents. 
Separate pages of the Swmmaries, for particular 
commodities, may be obtained on request from the 
Tariff Commission. A compilation — entitled 
United States Import Duties (1950) gives up-to- 
date information on existing rates of United States 
duties. It is available by purchase from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents at $2.00. (The Super- 
intendent of Documents requires remittance with 
order). 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


I. Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Cuba, which is a 
contracting party to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade; 

II. Supplementary notice as to Trade-Agreement Nego- 
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tiations with the Countries Named in the Notices of April 
11, 1950, published April 14, 1950 and May 15, 1950; 

III. Possible adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cu- 
ban Products. 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended, (48 
Stat. 945, ch. 474, Public Law 307, 81st Cong.) and 
to paragraph 4 of Executive Order 10082 of Octo- 
ber 5, 1949 (14 Fed. Reg. 6105), notice is hereby 
given by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements of intention to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations with the Republic of Cuba. 
This notice is the second notice supplementary to 
the notice by the committee dated April 11, 1950, 
published April 14, 1950 (15 Fed Reg. 2114). 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import. re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment in proposed trade- 
agreement negotiations with the Republic of Cuba 
and with any of the countries with which trade- 
agreement negotiations were proposed in the notice 
of April 11, 1950, published April 14, 1950, viz., 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Guate- 
mala, Korea, Luxembourg, New Zealand, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Peru, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom, and in 
the supplementary notice of May 15, 1950, viz., 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, India, Indone- 
sia, Italy, and Sweden. Articles included in the 
list annexed to the Committee’s notice of April 11, 
1950, published April 14, 1950, and in the supple- 
mentary notice of May 15, 1950, may be considered 
also in negotiations with Cuba. 

In the case of each article in the list annexed to 
this notice with respect to which the corresponding 
product of Cuba is subject to preferential treat- 
ment, the negotiations with any country other than 
Cuba will involve the elimination, reduction, or 
continuation of the preference, perhaps with an 
adjustment or specification of the rate applicable 
to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment unless it is included, 
specifically or by reference, in the list annexed 
to the notice by the Committee of April 11, 1950, 
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published April 14, 1950, in the list annexed to the 
supplementary notice of May 15, 1950, or in the 
annexed list, or unless it is subsequently included 
in a supplementary public list. No duty or im- 
port tax imposed under a paragraph or section of 
the Tariff Act or Internal Revenue Code other 
than the paragraph or section listed with respect 
to such article will be considered for a possible 
decrease, although an additional or separate duty 
on an article included in the annexed list which 
is imposed under a paragraph or section other than 
that listed may be bound against increase as an 
assurance that the concession under the listed 
paragraph will not be nullified. 

Persons interested in export items may present 
their views regarding any tariff (including pref- 
erential tariff) or other concessions that might be 
requested of the Republic of Cuba. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, and Paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals announced 
in this notice may be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by that 
Committee. 

The United States Tariff Commission has issued 
a notice (15 Fed. Reg. 2114) stating the location 
and availability of tariff and commodity informa- 
tion pertinent to the pending negotiations. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements this 17th day of 
August, 1950. 

Cart D. Corsz, Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION 


I. Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Cuba, which is 
a contracting party to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade; 

II. Supplementary Notice as to Trade-Agreement Negoti- 
ations with the Countries Named in the Notices of April 
11, 1950, published April 14, 1950, and May 15, 1950; 

III. Possible Adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products. 

Submission of Information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 

Closing Date for Application to be Heard, September 7, 
1950. 


August 28, 1950 


Closing Date for Submission of Briefs, September 14, 
1950. 

Public Hearings Open, September 25, 1950. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice of in- 
tention to conduct trade-agreement negotiations 
with the Republic of Cuba. 

Annexed to the notice by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements is a list of articles 
imported into the United States to be considered 
for possible trade-agreement negotiations which is 
the second notice supplementary to the list an- 
nexed to the notice by that Committee of April 11, 
1950, published April 14, 1950, (15 Fed. Reg. 
2114). Articles in both these lists, and in the list 
annexed to the supplementary notice by that Com- 
mittee of May 15, 1950, may be considered for 
negotiation with the Republic of Cuba and with 
the countries named in the notice of April 11, 1950, 
published April 14, 1950, and in the notice of May 
15, 1950. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has also announced in such notice 
that, in the case of each article in the list with 
respect to which the corresponding product of 
Cuba is subject to preferential treatment, the nego- 
tiations referred to with any country other than 
Cuba will involve the elimination, reduction, or 
continuation of the preference, perhaps with an 
adjustment or specification of the rate applicable 
to the product of Cuba. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all applications for oral 
presentation of views in regard to the foregoing 
proposals, which must indicate the product or 
products on which the individuals or groups desire 
to be heard, shall be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 
noon, September 7, 1950, and all information and 
views in writing in regard to the foregoing pro- 
posals shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 
noon, September 14, 1950. 

Such communications shall be addressed to “The 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, 
D.C.” Ten copies of written statements, either 
typed, printed, or duplicated shall be submitted, 
of which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 


mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
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statements will be heard. The first hearing will 
be at 10:00 a.m. on September 25, 1950, in the 
Hearing Room in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, 7th and E Streets, NW., Washington 25, D.C. 
Witnesses who make application to be heard will 
be advised regarding the time and place of their 
individual appearances. Appearances at hear- 
ings before the Committee may be made only by 
or on behalf of those persons who have filed writ- 
ten statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for oral presen- 
tation of views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in important prod- 
ucts may present to the Committee their views 
concerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States in negotiations with the Republic of Cuba 
on any product, whether or not included in the list 
annexed to the notice of intention to negotiate. 
However, as indicated in the notice of intention to 
negotiate, no tariff reduction will be considered on 
any product which is not included in the list 
annexed to the public notice by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements of April 





11, 1950, published April 14, 1950 (15 Fed. Reg. 
2114), in the list annexed to the notice of May 15, 
1950, the list annexed to the notice issued by said 
Committee on this date, or in a supplementary 
public list. 

Persons interested in export items may present 
their views regarding any tariff (including prefer- 
ential tariff) or other concessions that might be 
requested of the Republic of Cuba. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information at the address 
designated above and may be inspected at the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. The 
United States Tariff Commission has issued a 
notice (15 Fed. Reg. 2114) stating the location and 
availability of tariff and commodity information 
pertinent to the pending negotiations announced 
herein. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
information this 17th day of August, 1950. 


Epwarp YARDLEY, Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


U.S. Notifies Swiss of Intention To Terminate Trade Agreement 


[Released to the press August 17] 


The Department of State announced today that 
on recommendation of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements the 1936 trade 
agreement with Switzerland will be terminated 
on February 10, 1951, unless the Government of 
Switzerland is able to agree by October 15, 1950, 
to the inclusion of the standard escape clause in 
the agreement. 

A note was delivered on August 10, by the Amer- 
ican Legation at Bern, to the Government of Swit- 
zerland giving 6 months notice of the United States 
intention to terminate the agreement. It was 
specified, however, that this formal notice of ter- 
mination would be withdrawn if at any time 
before October 15, 1950, the Government of Switz- 
erland found it possible to agree to an exchange of 
notes amending the trade agreement of 1936 to 
include the standard escape clause provision. 

The date of October 15, 1950, has been estab- 
lished so as to reduce to a minimum the uncertain- 
ties which exporters and importers may face in 
attempting to arrange their affairs in the light of 
possible termination of the agreement. 
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The escape clause would permit either Switzer- 
land or the United States to suspend in whole or 
in part any obligation incurred by either country 
under the agreement, including tariff concessions 
if, as a result of unforeseen developments and of 
the obligation, a product is being imported in such 
relatively increased quantities and under such con- 
ditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers of like or directly competitive 
products. Since 1943, all trade agreements nego- 
tiated by the United States contain such an escape 
clause, and article XIX of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, to which the United States 
is a party, corresponds to that provision. It is an 
integral part of United States foreign economic 
policy to have all trade agreements contain this 
escape clause provision. 

Discussions with representatives of the Swiss 
Government looking toward the inclusion of the 
escape clause in the 1936 trade agreement with 
Switzerland have been underway since early 1949. 
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German Federal Republic’s Monthly Economic Review‘ 


The outstanding development in May was a shift 
in the commodity trade balance of Western Ger- 
many with the Orrc (Marshall Plan) area. From 
a deficit of $4,000,000 in April, the May balance 
was plus by $11,000,000, the first plus balance since 
November 1949. The reversed position apparently 
represents a vindication of the ECA trade liberali- 
zation program in which Western Germany played 
a leading role by relaxing import restrictions be- 
fore other participating countries in the Marshall 
Plan took similar action. Initially, Western Ger- 
many’s trade balance ran up a large deficit, but 
subsequent relaxation of restrictions in other coun- 
tries and other adjustments have placed the situa- 
tion more nearly in balance, and at a higher level 
than before the trade liberalization program was 
undertaken. 

Otherwise, the month of May saw general im- 
provement in the Western German economy; it 
somewhat resembled a convalescent partly re- 
covered from a long illness but needing further 
treatment for complete recovery. Industrial pro- 
duction increased, further postponement of “dol- 
lar” food imports was announced, unemployment 
declined, the foreign trade and payments position 
improved and, except for seasonal increases in 
fresh fruit and vegetable prices, the price situation 
was stable. 

Advances were still not sufficient, however, to 
warrant unqualified confidence that the economy 
will soon attain stability at or near the full em- 
ployment level. Basic weaknesses remain, princi- 
pal of which is the necessity for an increase in 

roductivity in export industries, and to this end 
investment problems are being carefully con- 
sidered by Occupation and West German authori- 
ties, an the investment of counterpart 
funds arising from the sale of ECA and GARIOA 
financed imports. 


Foreign Trade 
In May, West German exports of more than 


$140,000,000 were the highest for any postwar 


* Based on the latest figures and trends available when 
the August 1950 Information Bulletin went to press; pre- 
pared by the Analytical Reports Branch of the Program 
Review Division of the Office of Economic Affairs, HICOG. 


August 28, 1950 


month, while imports fell to $161,000,000. Exports 
were 87 percent of imports compared with 60 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1950 and 50 percent in 
1949. The import surplus was reduced to $21,000,- 
000 from $49,000,000 in April. 

The most noteworthy development in the distri- 
bution of the trade was the gain in exports to the 
Orc participating countries, which was concen- 
trated in the continental countries as exports to 
sterling participants declined slightly. Oxxrc trade 
moult an export surplus for the first time since 
November 1949. Exports totaled $100,000,000; 
een were $89,000,000. 

he decline in imports was spread among all 
major classifications. Receipts of textile raw ma- 
terials were considerably less than in April, but 
those of grains were about the same. Most of the 
export gain was in finished manufactures, notably 
machinery and cotton textiles. 

The following table gives the principal trade 
data for the month: 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN COMMODITY TRADE—MAY 1950 




















[Thousand dollars} 

CATEGORIES Imports Exports 
Food and Agriculture_-_---__--_- 66, 271 1, 964 
 nneanetatasennnne 91, 839 138, 328 

Raw Materials. ............ 52, 288 20, 894 
Semi-finished goods_-----_--- 18, 199 26, 523 
Finished Manufactures-__- - --- 21, 352 90, 911 

Witénctnawennciins 161, 110 140, 292 

AREA ne 

Total Non-Participating Coun- 

| eR ORE See 72, 316 39, 424 
BR) SERRA aeaeapeaeeer Anes 26, 903 4, 157 
| eer 186 1, 002 
Central America__.-.-...---- 3, 677 1, 211 
South Ameriea._..........- 13, 742 8, 120 

Non-Participating Sterling 
DO SEE Ea 13, 037 3, 927 
Eastern Europe- ----------- 6, 235 14, 166 
Other Countries___--__--_--- 8, 536 6, 841 
Participating Countries - - ~~ -.-- 88, 760 100, 484 
iia iienectiinina 77, 587 93, 476 
RN se cleaankien 11, 173 7, 008 
po” a ee eres 34 384 
MS ae on aS. 161, 110 140, 292 

IMPORT SURPLUS: $20,818,000 
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Finance 


Further steps were taken toward improving the 
investment picture in Western Germany, among 
them being a detailed procedure for the progres- 
sive relaxation of current restrictions on foreign 
investment in Germany which was approved on 
June 15 by the Council of the Allied High Com- 
mission. This action followed the approval in 
principle by the Council on May 31 of the reopen- 
ing of Germany to foreign investment. 


Prices 


The consumer price index increased three points 
in May to 156 percent of 1938. The rise was due 
wholly to seasonal increases in fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices. The food index rose from 160 
in April to 168 in May. The basic materials price 
index rose one point to 197 percent of 1938, owing 
to slight rises in numerous industrial raw products. 
The price indices were as follows for May: 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX '—BIZONAL AREA 
Wage/salary earner’s family of four, with one child under 1 


1938 = 100 
March 1950 April 1950 May 1950 
Peers Eee 153 153 156 
ee 159 160 2168 
Stimulants............ 285 285 285 
TR 191 189 188 
7 SS 102 102 102 
Heat and Light_--_-_-_- 119 119 119 
Cleaning and Hygiene_ 148 148 147 
Education & Entertain- 
EEE 141 141 140 
Household Goods_-_--- 166 164 163 
co 133 133 133 


1 The Consumer Price index is not yet available on a Trizonal basis. 

2 Because of the seasonal increase in the prices of fruit and vegetables 
(substituting in May the vegetables of the new harvest for those of the old 
harvest), a consumer price index has also been calculated for the two months, 
May and June, excluding the prices of fruit and vegetables. 


BASIC MATERIALS PRICE INDEX 


[1938=100] 
March April May 
0) oe eee 7169 r168 ?169 
nn BP ee 215 214 215 
ARNE ENE EI 197 196 P197 
»— Provisional. 
t— Revised. 
Industry 


The May industrial production index (1936 
=100) was 106. The investment goods group in- 
creased from 99 in April to 103, which results 
partly from the channeling of counterpart funds 
into industrial investment. Other major catego- 
ries were unchanged from April. The industries 
showing the greatest increases during May were 
oil refining, coal by-products, stones and earths, 
non-ferrous metals and vehicles. Steel ingot pro- 
duction in May was 914,258 metric tons, which 
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annually would approach the 11,100,000 ton limi- 
tation. 

The leveling off in consumer goods output re- 
flects a lag in consumer purchasing despite some 
improvement in worker earning and declining un- 
employment. Also, merchants are holding sizable 
inventories which will not move readily at current 
prices because of style and quality factors. The 
production index and figures on production in 
major industries are in table on page 357. 


Labor 


Unemployment totaled 1,609,000 at the middle 
of June, a decrease of 124,000 since mid-May. 
Mid-June unemployment was 10.5 percent of the 
wage and salary earning labor force. Employ- 
ment totaled 13,680,000—larger by 210,000 than 
mid-May. Federal government work-creation and 
housing projects have as yet contributed little to 
the favorable employment trend, and the added 
purchasing power made available by rising em- 
ployment has not yet increased employment in 
consumer goods industries. In fact, employment 
conditions in textile industries deteriorated. 

Employment programs supported by some 
states, however, contributed greatly toward reliev- 
ing unemployment. Bavaria, Lower Saxony and 
Schleswig-Holstein, which harbored most of the 
unemployment and most of the refugees, were en- 
abled by these work-creation and housing pro- 
grams to record declines which over the last four 
months averaged about 70 percent of the total 
decline in unemployment for Western Germany. 

Average weekly gross earnings of manual work- 
ers in the manufacturing and building industries 
continued to rise during the first quarter, being 
two percent higher in March than last December. 
The weekly earnings index was 145.3 percent of 
1938; the consumer price index was 153 percent of 
1938. 


Agriculture 


As expected, an additional $16,000,000 of the 
1949/50 dollar food import program was found 
to be not immediately required and shipments will 
be delayed until after August 1. In place of the 
fats and oils originally planned, approximately 
36,000 metric tons of sugar will be imported. 

Despite some storm damage, crop prospects con- 
tinued to be favorable. Early fruits and vegeta- 
bles are reaching the market at relatively high 
prices because imports of these commodities are 
not as large as this time last year. 


Economic Situation in Berlin 


Some improvement has occurred, but viewed 
realistically the economic situation in western Ber- 
lin remains unsatisfactory. Industrial production 
during April was 30 percent of the 1936 produc- 
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tion, as compared with 28 percent in March. Pro- 
duction during May and June were probably no 
higher than April. A lack of markets for western 
Berlin’s products is the principal barrier to in- 
creased output. In some cases, however, where 
markets are available, a lack of production facili- 
ties and a shortage of working capital constitute 
the primary bottlenecks. 

The increase in employment and decrease in 
unemployment in recent months were due pri- 
marily to the public works program financed by 
counterpart funds. A total of 57,000 were em- 
ployed under that program on June 24. Unem- 
ployment was 271,000 on June 15, as compared 
with 308,000 on February 15. Were it not for the 

ublic works program, unemployment in western 
Berlin now would be around 330,000 considering 
that the labor force has increased about 20,000. 

During April shipments of goods from western 
Berlin to western Germany were valued at DM 
51,000,000, as compared with DM 53,000,000 in 
March, and with a post-blockade high of DM 
67,000,000 during December 1949. Direct exports 
of goods to foreign countries during April 1950 
were valued at DM 6,338,000, as compared with 
DM 6,483,000 in March. Shipments to Eastern 
Germany continue at a low level. 


Mainz Exhibiting Treasured Psalter ! 


At the formal opening of the Johannes Guten- 
berg celebration at the Kurfuersten Schloss in 
Mainz June 24, United States Assistant High 
Commissioner Benjamin J. Buttenwieser pre- 
sented to Dr. Franz Stein, mayor of Mainz, the 
famed 500-year-old Mainz Psalter, which was 
returned to Germany from the United States 
recently. 

More than 600 Mainz citizens crowded the au- 
ditorium of Kurfuersten castle in Mainz to hear 
brief addresses from Mr. Buttenwieser, Mayor 
Stein and Dr. Alois Ruppel, director of the 
Gutenberg Museum. 

Although the greater share of the task of return- 
ing historical documents and works of art lost or 
looted during the war is now completed in western 
Germany, Mr. Buttenwieser emphasized the 
serious effort that is still continuing to locate Ger- 
man treasures abroad. 

Citing the decision of the American government 
to make special efforts to recover European treas- 
ures, Mr. Buttenwieser pointed out that “it has 
been possible for us to send back to Germany a 
number of items of considerable importance which, 
in one way or another, had been lost and found 
their way into the American market. I might 
mention tapestries belonging to the Bavarian na- 
tional collections, a painting from the Bremen 


Reprinted from Information Bulletin, Office of U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, August 1950. 
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Kunsthalle and a rare ivory from Kassel. 

“By all standards the most spectacular of these 
recovered items,” he continued, “is the Mainz 
Psalter, which we are today placing in the tem- 
porary custody of the city of Mainz for exhibition 
during the Gutenberg festival. 

“Therefore, personally and on behalf of my gov- 
ernment, it is with greatest pleasure and genuine 
gratification, Mr. Mayor, that I place in your cus- 
tody, for the duration of the Gutenberg celebra- 
tions, this famous and precious book—a _ book 
which served as a glowing and abiding symbol of 
the enormous benefits to the increase of learning, 
and hence the dissemination of democratic ideals, 
which flow from the invention of printing in your 
historical city.” 

In a brief address following Mr. Buttenwieser, 
Mayor Stein stated that the Mainz Psalter, which 
is particularly honored and treasured in his city, 
will be given a position of prominence beside the 
famed Gutenberg Bible, which is also housed in 
the Gutenberg Museum of Mainz. He emphasized 
the appreciation of his city for the efforts of the 
United States Government in returning the noted 
book to Mainz for the celebrations. 

Dr. Ruppel, one of Germany’s leading authori- 
ties on ancient printing, stated that few books in 
the 500 years since the printing of the Mainz 
Psalter can compare to it for beauty and care in 
printing. 


Steps for Narcotic Control in Germany ' 


The Allied High Commission has invited the 
German federal government to take steps to estab- 
lish a central administration for the control of 
narcotics in order that the German authorities 
may eventually assume full international respon- 
sibility in this field. 

At present, the French, United Kingdom, and 
United States authorities in Germany are respon- 
sible to the narcotics commission of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations for the 
control of narcotics in their respective zones of 
occupation. 

In a letter to the federal chancellery, the Allied 
High Commission proposed that a German central 
administration be established to fulfill the pur- 
poses of the final act of the International Drug 
Convention of 1931. This act calls upon govern- 
ments to establish special administrations to con- 
trol traffic in narcotic drugs, to suppress illicit 
traffic, and to organize a campaign against drug 
addiction. 

After the German authorities have taken the 
necessary steps for effective administration of the 
control of narcotics, the Allied High Commission 
will discuss with the federal government the actual 
transfer of international responsibility in this 
field. 
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Public Notices Affecting U. S. Property Owners in Germany’ 


Establishment of a Bank Deutscher Laender, 
Law No. 60 (Revised) 


Whereas the Military Governors and Commanders-in- 
Chief of the United States and British Zones have agreed 
to establish a Bank Deutscher Laender in order to pro- 
mote in the common interest the best use of the financial 
resources of the area served by the member Land Central 
Banks, to strengthen the currency and credits system and 
to coordinate the activities of the said Central Banks, and 

Whereas British Military Government is promulgating 
Ordinance No. 129 (amended I) for the British Zone in 
order to give effect to this agreement, 

Now it is hereby ordered as follows: 


LEGAL STATUS AND SEAT OF THE BANK 
Article I 


1. A Bank Deutscher Laender (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Bank”) is hereby established as a juridical per- 
son under public law with its place of business and legal 
seat in Frankfurt. 

2. Except as otherwise provided herein, the banking 
activities of the Bank shall be limited to transactions with 
member Land Central Banks, central banks of other Ger- 
man Laender, and of foreign countries or their equivalent 
and Bizonal Economic Administration. 

8. Except as otherwise provided herein or by law, the 
Bank shall not be subject to the instructions of any po- 
litical body or public non-judicial agency. 

4. The Bank shall not be subject to the provisions of 
the Reichsgesetz ueber das Kreditwesen (German Banking 
Act). 

5. The Bank shall not maintain any branches or sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates. 


RELATIONS TO ALLIED BANK COMMISSION 
Article II 


6. In determining the policies of the Bank, the Board 
of Directors shall be subject to such directions as may be 
issued by the Allied Bank Commission. 

7. The Bank shall submit to the Allied Bank Commis- 
sion such reports and information as the Commission may 


require. 


FUNCTIONS AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 
Article III 


8. The Bank shall have the exclusive right to issue 
notes and coins within the area of its competence. 

9. The Bank shall promote the solvency and liquidity 
of the member Land Central Banks. 

10. The Bank shall establish common policies with re- 
spect to banking and shall ensure, as far as possible, the 
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maximum uniformity in banking policies within the sev- 
eral Laender. 

11. a. The Bank may issue directions for the general 
regulation of bank credit, including interest and dis- 
count rates and open market operations of the member 
member Land Central Banks. 

b. Interest and discount rates may differ as among the 
members Land Central Banks. 

ce. The Bank may regulate the establishment of mini- 
mum reserve requirements for individual banks. Such 
regulations Shall be issued by the member Land Central 
Banks. 

12. a. The Bank shall assume and effect all banking 
transfers which result from the orders of third parties 
and which are transfers over Land boundaries. Credit 
institutions muSt execute all such transfers through their 
accounts with the Land Central Banks. 

b. The Bank may permit exceptions to this provision. 

13. The Bank may engage in the following transactions 
with Central Banks. 

a. Purchase and sell foreign exchange and gold, silver 
and platinum, subject to existing legal restrictions ; 

b. Accept deposits ; 

c. Rediscount bills of exchange; 

d. Grant loans against: 

(1) Bills of exchange, 

(2) Treasury bills, securities, and registered debt 
(Schuldbuchforderungen) issued by the Bizonal Economic 
Administration or by any Land within the area of com- 
petence or the member Land Central Banks. 

(3) Fixed-interest-bearing securities and registered 
debt (Schuldbuchforderungen ) on which any member Land 
Central Bank has made advances or which it has acquired 
on the open market. 

e. Provide facilities for the tate and custody of 
securities and valuables. 

14. The Bank may: 

a. Grant to the Bizonal Economic Administration short- 
term advances in anticipation of specific revenues, which 
advances shall not exceed the amount of three hundred 
million (300,000,000) Deutsche Marks, unless the Board 
of Directors, by a decision of three-quarters of its mem- 
bers, raises this limit to five hundred milion (500,000,000) 
Deutsche Marks; 

b. Serve as fiscal agent, without charge, for the Bizonal 
Economie Administration, including acceptance of de- 
posits, purchase and Sale of treasury bills, fixed-interest- 
bearing securities and registered debt (Schudbuchforder- 
ungen) and provision of payment facilities and facilities 
for the safekeeping and custody of valuables and 
securities ; 

ec. Purchase and sell, in the open market, treasury bills 
issued by the Bizonal Economic Administration ; 

d. Purchase and sell, in the open market, fixed-interest- 
bearing securities and registered debt (Schuldbuchforder- 


ungen) of the Bizonal Economic Administration ; 


*15 Fed. Reg. 1052 ff. The above laws were issued by 
the Military Government for Germany (U.S8.). 
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e. Grant to any one or more of the Laender Rheinland- 
Pfalz, Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern, and Baden, short-term 
advances in anticipation of specific revenues, which ad- 
vances shall not in the aggregate exceed the amount of 
forty million (40,000,000) Deutsche Marks, unless the 
Board of Directors, by a decision of three-quarters of its 
members, raises this limit to sixty million (60,000,000) 
Deutsche Marks. 

15. a. The Bank shall give advice to the appropriate au- 
thorities with respect to foreign exchange policy. 

b. Subject to any legislation for the time being in force, 
the Bank may directly or through authorized agents, 
acquire and dispose of, for its own account or the account 
of others, foreign exchange (defined as means of payment 
and bills of exchange expressed in foreign currencies and 
balances with foreign banks, gold, silver, and platinum), 
and for this purpose it may maintain accounts with foreign 
banks. 

ec. The Bank shall regulate foreign exchange trans- 
actions including, when licensed, foreign exchange trans- 
actions prohibited by Article I of Military Government 
Law No. 53 or Article II of Military Government Law 
No. 52 in respect to property covered by Article I, 
paragraph 1 (f) of the latter Law. 

16. The Bank, upon request, shall serve as fiscal agent 
for the Joint Export-Import Agency and equivalent 
agencies in other German Laender. 

17. The Bank shall regulate the collection, assembly 
and evaluation of monetary and banking statistics and 
establish rules for their preparation by and through the 
member Land Central Banks. 

18. Transactions, other than those specified in para- 
graphs 8 to 17 (inclusive) of this Article, may be under- 
taken by the Bank for internal administrative purposes 
only. 

19. a. The Bank shall fix and publish interest and dis- 
count rates for its transactions, with the member Land 
Central Banks. 

b. The Bank shall fix mimimum reserve requirements 
for the member Land Central Banks and may require 
the deposit of such reserves with the Bank. Such reserve 
requirements shall not exceed 30% of the total deposits 
with the member Land Central Banks. 

ce. The Bank shall publish the interest rates for its 
transactions with the Bizonal Economic Administration. 


d. The Bank shall not pay interest on deposits. 


ORGANIZATION 
Article IV 


20. The policies of the Bank shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors and executed by the Board of 
Managers. 

21. a. The Board of Directors shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, the President of the Board of Managers, and the 
Presidents of each of the member Land Central Banks. 

b. The Board of Directors shall arrive at its decisions 
by a simple majority of the votes cast, each member 
having a single vote. The vote of the President shall 
be decisive in the event of a tie. The presence of more 
than one half of all members of the Board of Directors 
shall be required to constitute a quorum. 

ec. The Deputy of the President of the Board of Man- 
agers shall be entitled to attend all meetings of the Board 
of Directors and take part in all discussions. He shall 
be entitled to vote, however, only when acting for and 
in the absence of the President of the Board of Managers. 

d. The President of the Board of Directors shall be 
elected by a simple majority of the members of the Board, 
excluding the President in office and the President of the 
Board of Managers, who for this purpose, shall not vote. 
His term of office shall be three (3) years. Re-elec ‘ion is 
permissible. The President shall not be, during his term 
of office, a member of the Board of Directors, or Board 
of Managers of any member Land Central Bank. 
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e. The President of the Board of Managers, or in his 
absence, his Deputy, shall be Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

22. a. The emoluments of the President of the Board of 
Directors and the members of the Board of Managers 
shall be fixed by contract between the person concerned 
and the Bank represented by the Board of Directors. 

b. The by-laws of the Bank shall determine the terms 
of employment of its officers, employees and workers. 

23. a. The Board of Directors shall not delegate the 
responsibility for the functions of the Bank enumerated 
in— 

Article III; 

Article IV, Paragraph 22 a, 24 b, and c; 

Article V, Paragraph 25 b, 28 a and b, and 29; 

Article VI, Paragraph 31 a and b, and 34 a. 

It may, however, in its discretion, and subject to its 
general supervision, delegate the discharge of this and 
any other functions. 

b. When, in the opinion of the President of the Board 
of Managers, action is necessary and delay of action 
would be prejudicial to the fulfilment of the functions of 
the Bank, the President of the Board of Directors may 
act for the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors 
should be convened immediately thereafter to approve or 
disapprove the measures taken. 

24. a. The Board of Managers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, a Deputy and a number of Managers to be fixed by 
the by-laws. 

b. The President of the Board of Managers and his 
Deputy shall be elected, and their terms of office fixed, 
by the Board of Directors, excluding the President of the 
Board of Directors and the President of the Board of 
Managers who, for this purpose, shall not vote. The 
other members of the Board of Managers shall then be 
appointed by the full Board of Directors for such terms as 
may be determined by the Board of Directors. Re-election 
and re-appointment are permissible. 

ce. Any member of the Board of Managers may be dis- 
charged at any time by the Board of Directors for im- 
portant reasons which shall be stated in detail. Terms 
of employment may provide that such discharge shall be 
without prejudice to any financial benefits accruing 
thereunder. 

d. The President of the Board of Managers shall be 
responsible to the Board of Directors for the execution 
of all decisions of the Board of Directors and for the gen- 
eral conduct of the business of the Bank. 

e. The Board of Managers shall advise its President 
and assist him in carrying out the policies and decisions 
of the Board of Directors. 

f. The Board of Managers shall represent the Bank in 
judicial proceedings and all other matters. 

g. Any two members of the Board of Managers shall 
have the power to make declarations of legal intent 
(Willenserklaerungen) on behalf of the Bank. Such 
declarations shall also be valid if made by agents who 
have been duly authorized by the Board of Managers. 

h. For a declaration of legal intent (Willenserklae- 
rung) to be made to the Bank, it shall suffice if such decla- 
ration is made to one member of the Board of Managers 
or to any other agent duly authorized by the Board of 
Managers. 


CAPITAL, WEEKLY AND ANNUAL STATEMENTS, 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


Article V 


25. a. The capital of the Bank shall be one hundred 
million (100,000,000) Deutsche Marks, subscribed by all 
Land Central Banks within the area in which this Law is 
effective in proportion to the amounts of their deposits on 
1 March 1948. 

b. The Board of Directors may within two years from 
1 March 1948 re-apportion the capital participation. 
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26. The Board of Managers shall publish statements of 
the financial position of the Bank as at the 7th, 15th, 28rd 
and last day of each month. Such statements shall con- 
tain at least the following items: 

a. Assets: 

Cash on hand; 

Foreign currencies and coins; 

Unrestricted claims on foreign debtors; 

Restricted claims on foreign debtors; 

Treasury bills of the Bizonal Economic Administration ; 

Fixed-interest-bearing securities of the Bizonal Eco- 
nomic Administration ; 

Bills of exchange; 

Collateral loans against— 

(1) Treasury bills of the Bizonal Economic Adminis- 
tration ; 

(2) Treasury bills of the Laender; 

(3) Bills of exchange; 

(4) Securities of the Bizonal Economic Administration ; 

(5) Securities of the Laender; 

(6) Other securities; 

- Cash advanced to the Bizonal Economic Administra- 
on; 

Other assets. 

b. Liabilities: 

Bank notes issued; 

Coins issued ; 

Required balances of member Land Central Banks; 

Free balances of member Land Central Banks; 

Deposits of the Bizonal Economic Administration ; 

Other deposits; 

Other liabilities ; 

Capital; 

Legal reserve fund; 

Contingent reserve. 

27. The Board of Managers shall, furthermore, establish 
and publish consolidated statements of the financial posi- 
tion of the Bank and its member Land Central Banks as 
at the last day of each month. 

28. a. The Board of Managers shall prepare an annual 
financial statement of the Bank within three months of 
the end of each calendar year. The Board of Directors 
shall thereupon examine and, upon approval thereof, pub- 
lish such financial statement and shall give release 
(Entlastung) to the Board of Managers accordingly. If 
such financial statement is not approved, the Board of 
Directors shall take appropriate action. An annual state- 
ment, approved by the Board of Directors, shall in any 
event be published not later than five months after the end 
of the calendar year covered thereby. 

b. The annual financial statement and the books of 
the Bank shall be audited by expert and independent audi- 
tors selected by the Board of Directors before such state- 
ment is transmitted to the Board of Directors by the 
Board of Managers. Such annual audit, however, shall 
not preclude any independent audit of any transactions 
which may be ordered at any time by the Allied Bank 
Commission. 

ce. The Fiscal year of the Bank shall be the calendar 
year. 

29. Annual net profits, after the establishment of con- 
tingent reserves as determined by the Board of Directors, 
shall accrue as a legal reserve fund. Such accrual, how- 
ever, shall not exceed, in any one year, twenty percentum 
(20%) of the total amount of the capital of the Bank. 
Such legal reserve fund shall not in the aggregate exceed 
the total amount of such capital. The remaining net 
profits shall be distributed to each member Land Central 
Bank in proportion to its capital participation. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article VI 


30. a. The Bank shall rank equally with the several De- 
partments of the Bizonal Economic Administration. 
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b. In respect of taxation, building construction, hous- 
ing, and leasing of property, the Bank shall enjoy the 
same privileges as are accorded to the highest authorities 
in the area of competence of the Bank. 

31. a. The Bank may require such reports and other 
information from the member Land Central Banks as it 
considers necessary for the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities. 

b. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 7 of Article 
II, the members of the Board of Directors and of the 
Board of Managers as well as other persons in the service 
of the Bank Deutscher Laender are prohibited from dis- 
closing matters affecting the Bank Deutscher Laender 
or its organization of which they have knowledge, par- 
ticularly in respect of business transactions of the Bank 
and the extent of credits granted; such prohibition shall 
continue after the termination of their services with the 
Bank. 

e. The members of the Board of Directors and the 
President of the Board of Managers may not, without 
consent of the President of the Board of Directors, and 
the members of the Board of Managers and those other 
persons mentioned under (b) may not, without consent of 
the President of the Board of Managers, give evidence in 
court. Such consent may only be refused where the evi- 
dence would substantially endanger the public welfare 
or render more difficult the fulfillment of public tasks. 
The decision of the President of the Board of Directors 
and the President of the Board of Managers shall be 
subject to review by the court in which the suit in which 
the matter in question arises is pending. If it appears 
that the consent has been withheld unreasonably, the 
court may order the giving of evidence or the production 
of documents without such consent. 

d. The Bank, in conjunction with the Bank super- 
visory authorities of the Laender, shall establish prin- 
ciples for the audit and certification of the accounts of the 
member Land Central Banks. 

e. The Bank shall not issue any list of securities eligible 
for collateral, or any list of credit ratings. 

82. The provisions regarding the liability of the state 
for acts of public officials shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
the liability of the Bank. 

83. a. The President of the Board of Managers may 
appoint notarial officials for the Bank. Such notarial 
officials shall possess the qualifications for the office of 
a judge and shall have an official seal. 

b. Such notarial officials shall be entitled to exercise 
the official functions of a notary in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Bank. The authority to act for and on 
behalf of the Bank may be proved by the certification of 
such notarial official. 

84. a. The Board of Directors shall issue the by-laws 
of the Bank, the regulations directed to the member Land 
Central Banks, necessary to implement the provisions of 
this Law and the administrative regulations necessary 
for the conduct of the business of the Bank. Such by-laws 
and regulations shall require approval by the Allied Bank 
Commission and shall bind only the Bank and its mem- 
ber Land Central Banks. 

b. The by-laws and implementing regulations of the 
Bank, as well as any other public notices concerning the 
affairs of the Bank, shall be published in the official 
Gazette of the Bizonal Economic Administration. 

c. Unless otherwise expressly provided herein, the by- 
laws and the regulations published, as provided in para- 
graph b of this Section, shall be deemed to be effective 
as from the date of issue of such Gazette. 


PENALTIES 
Article VII 


85. Any member of the Board of Directors or Board of 
Managers of the Bank who knowingly misrepresents or 
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conceals the financial conditions of the Bank or of the 
member Land Central Banks in any financial statement 
or report required under the provisions of this Law, or 
who causes or participates in causing a false entry to be 
made in, or a material entry to be omitted from, such 
financial statement or report shall be liable to imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years or a fine not exceeding 
DM100,000, or both, unless the offense committed is one for 
which a greater penalty is provided under any other law. 

86. Any member of the Board of Directors or of the 
Board of Managers of the Bank or of any member Land 
Central Bank or any official of such bank who violates, 
aids or participates in the violation of any implementing 
regulations issued under the provisions of this Law, shall 
be liable to imprisonment not exceeding one year or a fine 
not exceeding DM20,000, or both, unless the offense com- 
mitted is one for which a greater penalty is provided under 
any other law. The regulation must expressly refer to 
the sanctions provided in this paragraph. 

87. Except as otherwise expressly provided, prosecu- 
tions arising under this Article shall be instituted in the 
Land courts. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 
Article VIII 


88. The German text of this Law shall be the official 
text and the provisions of Military Government Ordinance 
No. 3, as amended, and of Article II, paragraph 5 of Mili- 
tary Government Law No. 4, as amended, shall not apply. 

89. This revised Law shall become effective within the 
Laender of Bavaria, Wuerttemberg-Baden, Hesse and 
Bremen on 1 November 1948. 

By order of Military Government. 


Decentralization of Banks, Law No. 57 (Revised) 


Pursuant to agreements reached between the Military 
Governors and Commanders-in-Chief of the United States, 
British and French Zones in the field of decentralization 
of banks, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


PROHIBITIONS 
Article I 


1. No bank having its head office in any Land within 
the United States Zone shall establish or maintain any 
branch or branches outside such Land, except that banks 
whose operations are confined to the granting of medium 
or long term credit may, with approval of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender, establish and maintain branches out- 
side the Land in which their head offices are situated. 

2. Except for the control exercised by the Bank 
Deutscher Laender, the activities of any bank in any 
Land within the United States Zone shall be completely 
independent of any control, direct or indirect, by any 
banking institution (including any holding company or 
trust company), governmental agency or trade or similar 
organization situated outside such Land. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article 
shall not be construed as precluding any bank from en- 
gaging in transactions outside the Land in which its ac- 
tivities are concentrated or from maintaining corre- 
— relations with other banks in or outside such 

nd, 

4. The Deutsche Verkehrs-Kreditbank A. G. shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this Article with respect 
to business transacted by it for or on behalf of the Deutsche 
Reichs-bahn and its agencies, 
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SUPERVISION 
Article II 


5. The technical supervision of banks within each Land 
shall be exercised by the Minister of Finance through the 
Land Bank Supervisory Authority in accordance with 
legislation enacted or to be enacted by each Land. Such 
supervision shall secure compliance with all regulations 
issued by the Land Central Banks. 


CUSTODIANS FOR CERTAIN BANKS 
Article III 


6. The independent and disinterested custodians who 
have heretofore been appointed pursuant to the provisions 
of Military Government Law No. 57, in its original version 
“Custodians for Certain Bank Organizations,’ for the 
Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank and Commerz Bank shall 
continue in office. When a new appointment becomes 
necessary, such appointment shall be made in the same 
manner as the original appointment was made. 

7. Each custodian so appointed shall manage, admin- 
ister, preserve, maintain and safeguard the property of 
the bank of which he has been appointed custodian and 
maintain accurate records and accounts thereof and of 
the income therefrom. 

8. Each custodian may, subject to the approval of the 
appropriate Land Government and in conformity with 
the provisions of this Law, make such changes in the 
present management of the Bank in respect of which he 
has been appointed custodian as may be necessary or 
desirable. 

9. A custodian so appointed shall not be subject to the 
control, direct or indirect, of the present shareholders or 
directors of the bank in respect of which he has been 
appointed custodian. 

10. Changes in the names of the banks specified in para- 
graph 6 of this Article, which have heretofore been made 
by the custodians thereof, pursuant to Military Govern- 
ment Law No. 57 in its original version, are hereby 
ratified and confirmed. 


REGULATIONS 
Article IV 


11. The Minister President of each Land, or the Land 
Minister designated by him, may issue legal and adminis- 
trative regulations necessary to implement this Law. 


REPEALS 
Article V 


12. Military Government Law No. 57, “Custodians for 
Certain Bank Organizations’ and Amendment No. 1 
thereto are repealed. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
Article VI 


13. This Law is applicable within the Laender of Ba- 
varia, Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Baden and Bremen. It shall 
become effective on 15 April 1949. 

By Order of Military Government. 

[The foregoing notices were deposited for the Secretary 
of State by Geoffrey W. Lewis, Acting Deputy Director, 
Bureau of German Affairs, on February 17, 1950.) 
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German Visitors in the United States 
[Released to the press August 18] 


PLANS FOR GROUP 


The Department of State announced today that 
348 German exchange high school and college 
students, teachers, and agricultural and labor lead- 
ers will arrive in New York on August 23, on the 
S. S. Brazil. 

Of the group, 199 are college students sponsored 
jointly by the Department of State and the Insti- 
tute of International Education, which has found 
scholarship opportunities for the group in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. There 
are 69 student teachers, also sponsored by the 
Department of State and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, who will study American educa- 
tional methods. A group of 24 teenagers spon- 
sored by the Department of State and the Ameri- 
can Field Service will live with private families 
throughout the country and attend local high 
schools. 

A total of 34 additional college students have 
been sponsored by the following private groups 
and organizations : Mennonite Central Committee ; 
American Field Service; Rotary Educational 
Foundation of Atlanta; Georgia District of Ki- 
wanis International; American Association of 
University Women; Church World Service. 

The remainder of the group is made up of 22 
adult leaders in German labor, agricultural, and 
educational fields, who will be sponsored jointly 
by the Department of State and the Departments 
of Labor and Agriculture, and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 


COMMENT BY HENRY BYROADE, DIRECTOR 
THE BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS 


Developments within Germany point with 
ever-increasing emphasis to the values achieved 
by the cultural exchange program sponsored by 
the Department of State. Changes in the culture 
of any nation develop most effectively when its 
own leaders, professional or cultural, are the lead- 
ers in presenting changing concepts. New ideas 
are fostered by new experiences. Especially in 
Germany, following its period of isolation from 
the world, it is necessary that present and poten- 
tial leaders have the possibility of experiencing 
life in democratic countries. 

The Department of State has developed a pro- 

ram of exchange which brings carefully selected 

ermans to the United States and sends American 
specialists in various fields to Germany. It in- 
cludes projects of various types all basically de- 
signed to provide Germans an opportunity to ob- 
serve American democratic institutions and 
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practices. The projects for Germans who are at 
the present time in positions of leadership must 
obviously a for a relatively short American 
visit, usually 3 months. 

During this time the exchangees in small groups 
or individually participate in well-planned ex- 
periences of a professional nature. Certain other 
projects are operated to provide opportunities for 
study and practical observation for young trainees 
who give promise of potential leadership in their 
profession or occupation. The student projects 
provide 1-year study opportunities in American 
schools and colleges for selected outstanding stu- 
dents. All types of projects provide ample op- 
portunity for unscheduled experiences in Ameri- 
can life generally and in American home life. 

Actions taken by Germans who have already 
returned to Germany after participation in the 
exchange program show that positive influences 
are being created and intensified for more demo- 
cratic practices in Germany and for a much better 
understanding and appreciation for the American 
way of life. 


U.S. Specialists Visiting Germany 


A party of eight American specialists in the 
fields of agricultural extension, home economics, 
labor relations, public health, legal affairs, edu- 
cation, and religious affairs arrives in Germany 
August 21 to work with German organizations on 
projects designed to contribute to the implementa- 
tion of the foreign policy objectives of the Depart- 
ment of State and of the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. 

These specialists have been awarded grants of 
3-6 months to enable them to participate in the 
cultural exchange program between Germany and 
the United States. 

The American specialists in the party are: 


Raymond Aune, Rochester, Minnesota, agricultural agent, 
Olmstead County, Minnesota, and assistant professor, 
University of Minnesota 

Hardy C. Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia, professor of 
law at the University of Virginia and lecturer at the 
National War College 

Margaret Fedde, Lincoln, Nebraska, chairman of the 
Home Economics Department at the University of 
Nebraska 

Frederick W. J. Heuser, New York, professor emeritus at 
Columbia University and secretary, Germanistic 
Society of America 

Clark Kerr, El Cerrito, California, director of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations at the University of 
California 

William M. Schmidt, M.D., Needham, Massachusetts, 
associate professor of maternal and child health prac- 
tice, Harvard School of Public Health 

Irving R. Tabershaw, M.D., New York, director, Eastern 
Medical Division, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, associate professor, Columbia University, and 
clinical adviser, Atomic Energy Commission 

Fred D. Wentzel, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, director of 
publications, Board of Christian Education, Evangel- 
ical and Reform Church. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








ITU Cancels Radio Conference 
Scheduled for September 


[Released to the press August 15] 


The Extraordinary Administrative Radio Con- 
ference scheduled to meet in The Hague, Septem- 
ber 1950, has been postponed, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the International Telecommunication 
Union (Irv) announced by telegram to the De- 
partment August 13. 

Under the terms of the telecommunications con- 
vention and the international radio regulations 
annexed thereto, which were drafted at Atlantic 
City by 72 member countries of the Irv, there was 
to be convened an Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference. The original agenda of this 
Conference was to approve an international fre- 
quency list. However, the preparation of this list 
gave rise to certain difficulties, and, accordingly, 
the agenda was later amended to include the com- 
pletion of the preparation of the frequency lists 
with regard to the portions of the spectrum which 
could not be resolved by the Provisional Frequency 
Board, which was created by the Atlantic City 
convention for the purpose of bringing an orderly 
frequency assignment for the radio spectrum. 
Additionally, the Hague Conference was to have 
approved frequency allocation lists drafted for 
specialized services such as aeronautical, mobile, 
and high-frequency broadcasting. The third 
item on the Hague agenda was to determine the 
time and manner of entry into force of the over-all 
frequency allocation list. 

The motivating force in asking that the Hague 
Conference be postponed was the United States 
which on July 26 telegraphed the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Irv stating: 

In view of present world conditions the United States 
considers it would be impossible for the Extraordinary 
Administrative Radio Conference to obtain substantial 
agreement on any of its agenda items. Accordingly, the 
United States proposes postponing Conference, the future 
date to be determined at an appropriate time by the Ad- 


ministrative Council of the Iru or by other conventional 
procedures. 


The United States took this position reluctantly 
and only because it seemed useless to expand man- 
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pee and funds on a conference which, in the 
ast analysis, could not accomplish its objectives 
or even p ver substantial agreement. In submit- 
ting this proposal, the United States requested 
the Secretary General of the Irv to circulate all 
Irv members by telegram for their comments on 
the United States proposal. 

The Irv has now announced that 56 countries 
have declared in favor and that, accordingly, the 
Conference will be postponed. Included in the 
56 is the U.S.S.R. 

The United States further proposed that the 
work done at Atlantic City, and at subsequent 
conferences looking to a long-range plan of or- 
derly frequency allocation, should not be scrapped 
and that a new Extraordinary Radio Conference 
should be convened as soon as a favorable occasion 
arises. In the interim, the International Fre- 
<n Registration Board (Irrs), created under 
the terms of the Atlantic City telecommunication 
convention and functioning at Geneva as an inte- 
gral part of the Irv, should conduct studies on 
problems which have resulted from efforts to pre- 
pare a new international frequency list. Such 
studies would be directed toward favorable solu- 
tion of those problems with results to be available 
for consideration by administrations whenever the 
Conference is ultimately held. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Film Festivals 


The Department of State announced on August 
8 and 9 that J. Walter Evans, head of the Contract 
Film Division, Photographic Center, Department 
of the Navy, has been designated United States 
delegate to the Edinburgh Film Festival to be 
held at Edinburgh, Scotland, August 20-Septem- 
ber 10, 1950, and that Arthur Menken, United 
States Public Affairs officer at Naples, Italy, has 
been designated United States representative to 
the International Exhibition of Cinematographic 
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Art at Venice, Italy, August 8-September 10, 
1950. j 

Gwendolyn T. Barrows, assistant public affairs 
attaché, American Embassy, London, has been 
designated adviser to Mr. Evans. 

The Edinburgh Film Festival was organized in 
1947 under the sponsorship of a committee widely 
representative of the film interests in Great Britain 
and in close collaboration with the British Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of showing realistic, docu- 
mentary, and experimental films on a noncompeti- 
tive basis. Every film selected by the British 
Committee for showing at the festival is awarded 
a certificate. The United States participated in- 
formally in the 1948 and 1949 festivals through 
the American Embassy at London. 

The purpose of the festival at Venice is to give 
public recognition to those films which demon- 
strate outstanding progress in this medium of 
artistic expression and cultural advancement. 
The United States Government has participated 
in previous festivals in 1948 and 1949. 

Twenty-eight countries are expected to partici- 
pate in the festival at Venice this year. 

The United States Government has sent 20 films 
to Rome to be forwarded to Venice. The Inter- 
departmental Review Committee on Visual and 
Audio Materials, composed of representatives of 
all of the motion-picture producing agencies of 
this Government, made the selections. 

The following United States Government films 
will be shown at Edinburgh and Venice: 
Outbreak—Shows the nature of foot-and-mouth disease 

and enlists aid in prevention and combating it. (De- 
partment of Agriculture) 
Water for a Nation—Shows importance of water and re- 


lationship of the farm to conservation of water. (De- 
partment of Agriculture) 

Country Storekeeper—Cross section of American life. 
(Department of Defense—Army) 

First as a Child—How public funds are used in local serv- 
ices for crippled children. (Federal Security 
Agency-Children’s Bureau) 

Food for Thought—Improvement in health of children in 
better methods of planning, preparing, and serving 
school lunches. (Department of the Interior) 

Burroughs Newsboy Foundation—Opportunities for health 
and happiness provided underprivileged children in 
a large American city. (Department of State) 

Children’s Zoo—Actual scenes in New York zoo where 
children are permitted to see a model dairy farm and 
play with small farm animals. (Department of 
State) 

River Showboat—Group of drama students of a college 
sail and perform on a showboat on the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers. (Department of State) 

Shipbuilders of Essexw—Shows skilled craftsmen at work 
building a wooden sailing vessel. (Department of 
State) 

The Tanglewood Story—Annual Berkshire Music Festival 
at Tanglewood (near Great Barrington), Mass. (De- 
partment of State) 

Safe Tuberculosis Nursing—To develop and teach tech- 
niques in nursing designed to prevent the spread of 
tubercle bacilli 
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Additional films to be shown at Edinburgh are: 


Time Out—Occupational Therapy in Tuberculosis—Bridg- 
ing the gap between hospitalization and subsequent 
reemployment. (Department of Defense-Army) 

Hazards in Ground Operation of Jet Aircraft—Flight 
safety. (Department of Defense—Navy ) 

Take Time for Tomorrow—Armed Forces education, 
(Department of Defense—Navy) 

International House—Cross section of persons living there 
and the opportunities for better relationship between 
different nationalities. (Department of State) 

R. F. D.—Takes the audience over route of R. F. D. to 
show how postal communication frees rural areas of 
isolation. (Department of State) 

Weathermen of the Sea—Shows valuable service of 
weather station vessels. (Department of Treasury- 
Coast Guard) 


Additional films to be shown at Venice include: 


Survival in the Arctic Tundra—A Department of the Air 
Force film covering survival in the Arctic tundra when 
correct use is made of available equipment and nat- 
ural resources 

Bailing Out—A United States Navy color cartoon on flight 
safety 

Breast Cancer—The Problem of Early Diagnosis—A film 
produced by the Public Health Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency 

Breast Self-Examination—A film produced by the Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency, to teach 
women the importance of periodic self-examinations 
to detect the appearance of cancer or other growth 

Resistive Exercises in Physical Therapy for Thoraco- 
plasty—A film made by Veterans’ Administration 
which presents new techniques in the application of 
resistive exercises with tuberculosis patients follow- 
ing operation with removal of ribs 

Journey Back—A film made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to illustrate the medical rehabilitation of 
neurology patients 

You Can Hear Again—A Veterans’ Administration film 
which provides information for veterans with im- 
paired hearing 

Intra-Oral Structures and Their Movements—A Veterans’ 
Administration film which shows some remarkable 
pictures, taken before plastic surgery was attempted, 
of the mouth and throat of a patient who had a large 
portion of his face removed to arrest cancer. 

Surgical Approaches to the Elbow Joint—A Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration film which contains an animated study 
of arm anatomy and illustrations of several ap- 
proaches to surgery on the elbow joint 


Penal and Penitentiary Congress 


The Department of State announced on August 
15 that the Twelfth International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Congress will meet at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, on August 14 with the following United 
States delegation in attendance: 

Chairman 
James V. Bennett, director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
United States Commissioner 


Sanford Bates, Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
State of New Jersey, Trenton 


Alternate United States Commissioner 
Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
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Delegates 


Mary Stevens Baird, chairman of the Board of Managers, 
New Jersey State Reformatory for Women, Bernards- 
ville 

BE. R. Cass, general secretary, American Prison Associa- 
tion, New York 

Ruth E. Collins, superintendent, House of Detention for 
Women, New York 

Norman 8. Fenton, chief of Classification Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif. 

Edgar A. Gerlach, Prison Branch, Office of the General 
Counsel, High Commissioner for Germany 

Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminology, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Albert G. Fraser, Prison Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

Maxwell B. Grossman, Col., USA (Ret.), Commissioner of 
Correction, Boston 

Garrett Heyns, warden, Michigan reformatory, Ionia 

Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology, University of Mary- 
land, College Park 

Fannie Saxe Long, member, Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Edna Mahan, superintendent, New Jersey State Reforma- 
tory for Women, Clinton 

William Shands Meacham, associate editor, Norfolk Vir- 
ginia Pilot, Norfolk 

Reuben Oppenheimer, chairman and director, Department 
of Correction, Baltimore 

Walter Reckless, professor of sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 

James J. Robinson, chairman, Committee on International 
Criminal Law of the American Bar Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph W. Sanford, penologist, Department of the Air 
Force, Washington, D. C 

Jesse M. Shelton, % Robert and Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. Stanley Sheppard, president, American Prison Associa- 
tion, Salvation Army Headquarters, New York 


Isabel Smyth, confidential assistant to director, Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice 

Sydney H. Souter, chief of the Prison Branch, Office of 
the General Counsel, High Commissioner for Germany 

Paul W. Tappan, professor of criminology, New York 
University, Leonia, N. J. 


International Penal and Penitentiary Con- 

esses were convoked at approximately 5-year 
intervals during the period before World War II 
to make possible an exchange of views among 
responsible criminological officials of various 
countries in an effort to develop penal standards 
and progressive methods of preventing crime and 
treating delinquents. The First Congress, which 
was held at London in 1872, provided for the es- 
tablishment of the continuing body now known 
as the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission. The Eleventh Congress was held in 1935 
at Berlin. 

The Twelfth Congress will deal with a variety 
of specific questions relating to such matters as 

roblems encountered in the application of penal 
aw, the problem of a code of penal execution, 
and measures which might be substituted for the 
penal sentence in order to take into account the 
needs of a humane defense of society. 

Meetings of the Commission will be held imme- 
diately preceding and following the forthcoming 
Congress. In the meetings of the Commission, 
the chief question to be considered will be that of 
the relations of the Commission with the United 
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Recruiting Program Seeks Personnel 
for Domestic and Foreign Service 


[Released to the press August 17] 


The Department of State is presently engaged 
in a special recruiting program to select men and 
women for stenographic and clerical positions in 
the Department and in American embassies, lega- 
tions, and consulates throughout the world. 

For this purpose, representatives will establish 
headquarters in the cities and for the periods listed 
below to interview and test applicants for steno- 

aphic and clerical positions overseas and to 
interview stenographers who are interested in 
positions in Washington, D.C. 

Employees in the Foreign Service are appointed 
on a calbadis basis and are expected to accept 
assignment to any foreign post for a minimum of 
2 years. Applicants must be American citizens 
between 21 and 35 years of age, single and with- 
out dependents, and in excellent physical condi- 
tion. Stenographers are required to take dictation 
at 100 words per minute and must be able to type at 
50 words per minute. All clerical positions re- 
quire an ability to type by the touch system. 

Stenographers applying for positions in the Do- 
partment in Washington who do not have civil 
service status will be considered for a temporar 
indefinite appointment. Conditions under whic 
they may acquire Civil Service status while serv- 
ing on temporary appointments will be explained 
by the representatives. 


itinerary of Recruitment Representatives 


Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey 


City HoTeL HEADQUARTERS 


Lawrence Hotel 
Statler Hotel 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
Buffalo, New York 
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Realinement Shifts Responsibility 
for Conduct of Relations With Burma 


The Department of State announced on August 15 that 
under a new realinement in the Department the responsi- 
bility for general conduct of foreign relations with Burma 
has been transferred to the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
from the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and Afri- 
ean Affairs. The transfer was effective August 10. R. 
Austin Acly, a Foreign Service officer, is the officer in 
charge of Burma affairs. 

There has also been established an Office of Near East- 
ern Affairs and an Office of African Affairs. Fraser 
Wilkins, a Foreign Service officer, has been named acting 
director of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs, and Elmer H. 
Bourgerie, a Foreign Service officer, has been designated 
acting director of the Office of African Affairs. The pres- 
ent office of African and Near Eastern Affairs has been 
abolished. 


Appointment of Officers 


The following designations in the Bureau of European 
Affairs were also made effective recently: 
Theodore C. Achilles, policy planning adviser 
Homer M. Byington, Jr., director of the Office of Western 


European Affairs 
Francis T. Williamson, deputy director, Office of Western 


European Affairs 
Richard H. Davis, officer in charge of U.S.S.R. Affairs 


DATES 


Aug. 21 through 23 
Aug. 24 through 29 





Rochester, New York 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Camden, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Middle West States 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Davenport, Iowa 
Peoria, Illinois 
Springfield, Illinois 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Northwestern States 


Spokane, Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Portland, Oregon 
Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Provo, Utah 

Denver, Colorado 


*Subject to change. 
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Cadillac Hotel 

Casey Hotel 
Americus Hotel 

Walt Whitman Hotel 
Stacey-Trent Hotel 


Hotel Curtis 
Blackhawk Hotel 

Pere Marquette Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
Bellerive Hotel 
Fontenelle Hotel 

Hotel Fort Des Moines 


*Davenport Hotel 
*Olympic Hotel 
*Hotel Benson 
*Boise Hotel 

*Utah Hotel 
*Roberts Hotel 
*Brown Palace Hotel 


Aug. 30 through Sept. 2 
Sept. 3 through 7 

Sept. 8 through 11 
Sept. 12 through 13 
Sept. 14 through 16 


Aug. 21 through 26 
Aug. 28 through 30 
Aug. 31 through Sept. 2 
Aug. 31 through Sept. 2 
Sept. 4 through 9 

Sept. 11 through 14 
Sept. 15 through 16 


Sept. 5 through 9 
Sept. 10 through 16 
Sept. 17 through 23 
Sept. 24 through 26 
Sept. 27 through Oct. 2 
Oct. 3 through 5 

Oct. 7 through 13 
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Assistance Offered Unified Command in Korea 


In response to communications from the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations immediately 
following the action of the Security Council of 
June 25 and June 27 on Korea, and again on July 
14, at which time information regarding possible 
additional assistance to the unified command, in- 
cluding combat forces, was requested, members of 
the United Nations have offered the following 
assistance, 


Military 

Australia— ound troops; Australian in- 
antry force in Japan to be 
built up to full war establish- 
ment so it can be used at earli- 
est possible date 

Belgium— ground troops 

Bolivia— 30 officers of the regular army 

Canada— recruitment of special infantry 
brigade 

China— 33,000 troops 

Costa Rica— offer of volunteers for prelimi- 
nary training in the United 
States 

France— ground troops unit 

New Zealand— __ special combat unit 

Philippines— regimental combat team of 
5,000 officers and men 

Thailand— combat team of 4,000 officers 
and men 

Turkey— 4,500 troops 


United Kingdom—-self-contained force of troops; 
immediately available infantry 
force from Hong Kong. 


Naval 

Australia— 2 ships; 1 destroyer 

Canada— 3 destroyers 

Denmark— cargo liner motorship 

France— 1 sloop 

Netherlands— 1 destroyer 

New Zealand— 2 frigates 

Norway— merchant tonnage 

United Kingdom—naval forces in Japanese waters 

Air 

Australia— 1 RAAF fighter squadron 

Belgium— aid in air transport from United 
States to Korea 

Canada— 1 long-range squadron, includ- 
ing ground crews; complete 
passenger facilities of Cana- 
dian commercial air service be- 
tween Vancouver and Tokyo 
on two flights weekly west- 
bound and equivalent one flight 
weekly eastbound 

China— 20 C-46 transports 
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Air—Continued 

Greece— 6 transport Dakota aircraft 

Union of 1 fighter squadron 

South Africa 

Medical 

Denmark— medicaments; Red Cross am- 
bulance unit or fully equipped 
hospital ship 

Ethiopia— $100,000 Ethiopian dollars for 
medical supplies 

India— field ambulance unit; small sur- 
gical unit, if needed 

Tsrael— medical assistance (certain 
drugs) 

Philippines— certain vaccines 

Sweden— field hospital at Swedish ex- 


Other Assistance 


Chile— 


Costa Rica — 


Cuba— 
Lebanon— 


Liberia— 
Nicaragua— 


Panama— 


Philippines— 


Thailand— 


pense, manned by Swedish per- 
sonnel 


copper, saltpeter, other stra- 
tegic materials 

adequate sites for air or sea 
bases and troop quarters or 
stations in Costa Rica 
‘essential articles’ 

$50,000 for relief of Korea war 
victims, particularly wounded 
United Nations combatants 
$10,000 in natural rubber 
foodstuffs; raw materials such 
as rubber, personnel (unspeci- 
fied) 

use of bases and merchant ma- 
rine for United Nations forces; 
farm land use for assistance in 
provisioning forces 

copra, cocoanut oil, rice, soep; 
17 Sherman tanks, 1 tank 
destroyer 

foodstuffs, such as rice 


Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 


Republic, Mexico, 


Peru, Philippines, Union of 


South Africa, Uruguay, and Venezuela have indi- 
cated their willingness to consult with the Unified 
Command (USG) with respect to the type of as- 
sistance which they might usefully offer. In addi- 
tion, a number of other states which supported the 
Security Council action in Korea have informed 
the Secretary-General of their desire to provide 
assistance within the limits of their resources and 
have consulted informally with the United States 
to this end. 

EpitTor’s Nore: The above material is presented in place 
of the weekly section “The United States in the United 
Nations.” 
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